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Who’s for the Ark? 


Kathryn L. Hopwood* 


Today | shall try, in these few minutes 
while we are here assembled, to comment 
briefly upon the present complex situa- 
tion of student personnel work in the 
American college and university. Espe- 
cially I should like to raise a fundamental 
question: Out of all the mass of proce- 
dures, general and specialized functions, 
projected plans, burgeoning professional 
literature, and professional organizations, 
what should we retain and develop in 
order to make an effective contribution 
to higher education in the next quarter 
century? If some great deluge should 
envelop us, who and what should we 
take into the ark in order that genera- 
tions to come may have a superior college 
What kind of student per- 
sonnel worker do we wish to preserve 


experience ? 


and develop? Against that day when our 
messengers find solid ground and the 
sign of the covenant appear in the sky, 
who’s for the ark? 

We gather here this week from the far 
ends of the country, from every kind of 
college, large, small, private, public, rural, 
urban, from greatly diversified personal 
backgrounds, from widely differentiated 
patterns of training and job descriptions, 
united at one point of congruence: a 
concern for the kind of person who goes 
out from our institutions and a hope that 
our graduates may be able to utilize their 
learning in ways satisfying to themselves 
and productive for society. If I under- 
stand our collective purpose aright, cer- 


*Kathryn L. Hopwood is Dean of Students, Hunter Col- 
lege of the City of New York This paper is the 
presidential address given at the Annual Convention 
of the American College Personnel 
Denver, Colorado, March 27, 1961. 
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tainly my own purpose, it is not that with 
which we are sometimes publicly charged. 
I do not know, among my working col- 
leagues, anyone who wishes to shelter 
the marginal student at the expense of 
the able, who believes that time spent in 
student activities is more important than 
time spent in the library, or that “life 
adjustment” is a substitute for knowledge. 
We do believe that the reasoned exami- 
nation of one’s life tensions frees crea- 
tivity for positive use, that the acquisition 
of certain perceptions and skills in the 
way in which we relate to other people 
makes life less lonely, more satisfying, 
and thereupon more fruitful; and finally, 
most of us believe that some commitment 
to a value structure which is concerned 
not only with learning, per se, but with 
the ways knowledge will be used, may 
keep us from the destruction of the uni- 
verse. We do not find these concepts at 
war with the conviction that the primary 
task of the 
dents of high intellectual caliber. We have 


University is to develop stu- 


long been aware that non-cognitive fac- 
tors play an important role in achieve- 
know that 
mental press of the college society greatly 
influences the final product. The work 
of Pace, Stern, Newcomb, Pepinsky, San- 
ford, and others constantly is bringing us 
a keener realization of this fact. We take 
these areas of learning to be our particu- 
lar responsibility, and we see our several 


ment, and we the environ- 


functions as those which supplement, 
support, and extend the learning of the 
class room. Furthermore, we do not make 
any claim that self-knowledge and under- 
standing come only through our special- 
ized services. 
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No one of the disciplines of the college 
has a monopoly on the development of 
insights. Sensitization to the dynamics of 
human interaction may derive from the 
library as well as from the counseling 
office, though the internalization of some 
aspects of learning, the visceral capacity 
to act upon it, comes most effectively 
through personal exploration with a 
skilled counselor. 

We are fond of saying that the com- 
plexities of modern society and the dissi- 
pation of structured roles has made 
counseling more necessary. This is prob- 
ably true. Yet the problems of the young 
adult in adjusting to his environment and 
in planning his future have been here a 
long time. 

Recently, I went to Philadelphia for a 
meeting of the Advisory Board of the 
National Student Association. While 
there, I took a detour to the University 
of Pennsylvania museum to see the Su- 
merian tablets, one of the great collections 
of the world. Since my skill at reading 
pre-Babylonian cuneiform symbols is a 
little rusty I bought the translation, only 
to find that I was not engaging in some 
momentary escape from the realities of 
students’ problems but rather that I was 
right back in the groove. For what was 
this teacher in the early Baylonian school 
of some 4,000 years ago writing about? 
A student is having trouble with his 
studies. He doesn’t get along with the 
instructor who, he feels, is much too 
harsh. His father becomes involved, asks 
the instructor to their home for dinner. 
He serves fine foods and wine, then gives 
the teacher presents—a new garment and 
a ring. The instructor, warmed either by 
generosity or by wine, ends by making 
a poetic speech to the young man saying, 
“You have carried out well the school’s 
activities; you have become a man of 
learning.” 
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Now the Sumerian tablet unfortunately 
omits the items of the story for which 
counselors show most concern. What was 
the student’s true ability level? Was his 
failure to learn the fault of the teacher’s 
methodology or his own lack of motiva- 
tion? How should the teacher hav: re- 
sponded to the efforts of the parent to 
modify the school situation? What does 
the teacher’s sudden re-appraisal of the 
student—“you have become a man of 
iearning’—do to the student’s self-con 
cept? How did the student produce from 
then on? Certainly, the problems of 
young adults in a school environment are 
as old as educational systems. 

One of the most revealing autobiogra- 
phical records of a beginning college 
experience is that contained in Book III 
of the Prelude where Wordsworth de- 
scribes his early days at Cambridge, his 
doubts about a vocational choice, his sense 
of loneliness and of not belonging. 

‘Yet from the first crude days of settling 

time in this untried abode, 

I was disturbed at times by prudent 

thoughts, 

Wishing to hope without a hope, some 

fears about my future worldly 
maintenance 

And, more than all, a strangeness in the 

: mind, 

A feeling that I was not for that hour 

Nor for that place.” 

Woodsworth could not betake himself 
to a counselor’s office to resolve these con- 
flicts. No Strong Inventory, no Allport- 
Vernon Study of Values Scale, no MMPI. 
He took long walks alone, indulged in 
what he calls “unprofitable talk at morn- 
ing hours” with his classmates, learned 
the companionship of books, and on one 
occasion at least, drowned his troubles in 
alcohol. These are time-honored ways in 
which generations of undergraduates 
have made their peace with a world 
which offers threats in every area—threats 
with which they must soon come to grips. 
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It happens that Wordsworth was able to 
arrive at great productivity in spite of his 
conflicts, but many others do not. 

I shall not attempt to trace here the 
growth of those procedures which have 
been developed to help students in the 
solution of these problems. But it is 
ironical that those services, which we 
hopefully perceive as strengthening a 
student for that kind of decision-making 
Wordsworth was talking about, are seen 
by a portion of our academic colleagues 
as superficial, unnecessary and non-intel- 
lectual — even anti-intellectual — a rival 
kingdom highly divisive within itself, 
draining off huge sums of money that 
should be spent on libraries, research and 
instruction. 

I do not propose today to challenge 
our goals but I am ready to suggest that 
if student personnel services are to de- 
velop effectively in American colleges we 
will have to give careful scrutiny not only 
to the continuing improvement of our 
skills and methods, which I think we do 
rather assiduously, but also we are going 
to have to re-examine our communica- 
tions in three directions: with our own 
faculty colleagues, with students them- 
selves, and with each other. I should like 
to discuss each of these briefly. 

I believe that our recognition as full 
members of the academic community is 
dependent upon whether or not we pos- 
sess and thereupon demonstrate a true 
intellectual commitment. If we have no 
personal investment in the life of scholar- 
ship, no absorbing zest for the pursuit of 
learning, no compelling curiosity, indeed 
no humility in the presence of the world’s 
wisdom, we shall be at best technicians in 
an antechamber of the Great Hall. 

The differences within our group lie, 
I think, not in any dispute as to the con- 
cept but in some lack of agreement as to 
how this kind of professional person is 


~~ 


produced. We would agree, I trust, that 
the desirable base is a firm and sound 
grounding in the liberal arts and sciences. 
We will differ, I supect, as to the point 
at which specialization should begin and 
the nature of such specialization. Perhaps 
we would differ also on the amount of 
study needed beyond the bachelor’s de- 
gree, though I think we would have con- 
sensus that the wide range of job defini- 
tions within our profession presents vary- 
ing demands that require different kinds 
of training. We would all hold, I feel 
sure, that it is highly important to have 
a wide knowledge of the humanities, the 
social sciences and the physical and bio- 
logical sciences. But if this knowledge 
comes by reason of the fact that the 
master’s and doctoral degrees were earned 
in such a field, then the owner has a 
different kind of problem. He may find 
himself lacking the basic theoretical 
framework of psychological and _ socio- 
logical structure on which to impose the 
specifics of his special function. He runs 
the risk of being forced to formulate his 
program on a crash basis, on a doctrine 
of expediency, rather than building on a 
constantly re-examined set of ground 
rules based on research findings. He will 
need to rely on the advice of outside 
experts rather than bringing to bear a 
critical judgment of his own. On the 
other hand, if the undergraduate major, 
the study in the master’s and doctoral 
work has been in psychology or a related 
field, then the owner is faced with a dif- 
ferent problem, an acquisition in depth 
in the humanities and the sciences, in a 
kind of self-education program over and 
above the intensity of his specialization. 
The paradox is inevitable. “For every 
grain of wit there is a grain of folly. For 
everything you have missed, you have 
gained something else; and for everything 
you gain, you lose something.” 
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I should like to see more attention 
given to the development of graduate 
programs of training with a demanding 
hard core of heavily laden content courses 
in counseling, personality theory, and 
group process, with some attention to 
cognate fields in philosophy, sociology, 
anthropology, and education. I would 
hope for some experience in research 
methodology and for practicums in coun- 
seling. But are we not ingenious enough 
to devise a way to meet the fact that we 
are training people who have chosen to 
work in an academic community by very 
reason of the fact that they wish to asso- 
ciate themselves permanently with an ex- 
panded world of ideas, who seek a lasting 
link with a wide base of scholarship and 
scholars old and young, and who have 
many loves within the field of learning? 
Can we not make it possible to pursue at 
least one other discipline as an adjunct 
field in some depth, to be chosen among 
any that the aspirant finds exciting and 
challenging? I want to make clear that 
I am not suggesting a survey course or 
any dilettante superficial overview. I want 
to perpetuate, to save for the ark, coun- 
selors and student personnel administra- 
tors who are broad based scholars, at 
home in a world of ideas as well as in a 
world of techniques, and while I would 
certainly hope that those who get into 
the ark function as counselors when coun- 
seling, and not as crusaders, I would hope 
also that they have social values dearly 
held on which they are articulate in the 
appropriate time and place. 

Finally, it seems obvious that we must 
take cognizance of the fact that at least 
for some time to come, when vacancies 
for positions among student personnel 
administrators arise, some appointments 
will continue to be made among men and 
women whose degrees are not in fields 
immediately relevant to these duties but 
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who have demonstrated personal and 
organizational qualities which commend 
them to their colleagues and to the presi- 
dent. When such administrators surround 
themselves with staffs of high professional 
competence and recognize the importance 
of training for specialized functions they 
can be successful. We should take it for 
granted that this is going to continue to 
be the case. Some thought has been given 
to the instituting of a seminar of brief 
duration where the essentials of a basic 
theoretical background could be trans- 
mitted to this group of new administra- 
tors in order that they can become fa- 
miliar with the general constructs with 
which we work. I believe there is a need 
for a high level short-term program of 
this type where people who have compe- 
tencies in other areas but who lack the 
specifics of student personnel work may 
familiarize themselves with the dimen- 
sions of the task and may come to recog- 
nize those areas in which they must sup- 
plement themselves with trained people. 

I suggested earlier that we need to im- 
prove our communications with both our 
fellow faculty members and with students 
as well as with each other. I should like to 
talk for a minute about our communica- 
tion with students. | am more and more 
impressed with the fact that sound rela- 
tionships with students are built on the 
frank face to face communication of truth 
on a broad base. That is indeed a cliché 
and a truism. Everybody here will sub- 
scribe to it but because we accept it so uni- 
versally we may get careless. A few years 
ago, a president of NSA commented that 
as he traveled over the country from one 
campus to another he could predict from 
talking to undergraduates where student 
riots would occur in the next year. The 
reason was that he could sense where 
communication was breaking down — 
either between students and _ personnel 
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people or between the personnel people 
and the president’s office. This winter I 
visited a sister university as part of a 
Middle States evaluation team. I had not 
been there more than a few hours before 
I began to sense the impact that the 
Counseling Bureau was making on that 
campus. People from other student per- 
sonnel offices said, “If we turn to them 
for advice in working with a student they 
are always so helpful.” When I asked stu- 
dents where they went for assistance in 
their problems many mentioned the 
Counseling Bureau. I then began to try 
to identify the components which con- 
tributed to this wide spread perception 
of the agency as a place to go if you have 
troubles. It is true that the director is a 
well trained, stable, relaxed practitioner 
and that he has a good staff. But I was 
especially impressed with the clarity and 
candor with which he informed students 
and fellow counselors on the scope and 
the limitations of what would be done 
in a given situation, the purpose of the 
interview, the confidential nature of any 
material that would be recorded or where 
appropriate, the fact that the scheduling 
of the interview was initiated elsewhere, 
and the nature of any reports that would 
emerge. The honesty and forthrightness 
of these approaches must have been tested 
by students and others and found to be 
real, for the general attitude was that 
here was a place where you knew where 
you stood. Our communication with stu- 
dents needs a broad base and requires 
constant vigilance. An episode on my 
own campus this last month has pro- 
vided me with a fresh reminder that no 
one of us can be so secure or so assured 
of our non-authoritarian reputation that 
we can rest on our oars. 


Having young trained staff members 
who work faithfully to maintain good 
communications, and regular discussions 
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with student leaders are helpful but not 
enough. There needs to be a constantly 
reinforced image of the personnel ad- 
ministrator as one who is accessible not 
to the elect only, but to all, who can listen 
quite as readily as tell, who has not 
formed a little in-group with student 
leaders whom he has taken into camp 
and brainwashed, who is not a vague 
authority-figure who may extend a long 
hand to rebuke the wayward, but who is 
a knowable, honest, direct person that can 
be talked to, whose action is based in a 
reasoned set of ground rules, and who 
may yet, upon occasion, change his mind. 

We need to take a private inventory 
occasionally and ask ourselves, “When 
was the last time I was forced to face my 
public image?” We are aware of our- 
selves. We know what we are and why. 
We made the choice to do this kind of 
work with a good deal of thought and 
self analysis and struggle. We forget that 
both students and faculty view us from 
a different perspective, often endowing us 
with reversed halos derived from authori- 
ty figures or advice-givers they have pre- 
viously known. One of my colleagues said 
to me not long ago, “You had to teach 
me what a Dean of Students is.” 

A fellow dean in Ohio used to tell the 
story of her maid-of-all-work who re- 
signed from her job. “The trouble is, 
ma’am,” she said, “it’s so daily.” That's 
our trouble too. To be able to listen end- 
lessly, to be able to give in, to be able to 
hold to a principle without hostility, to 
be creative when it’s easier to follow the 
pattern—to do all these things with stu- 
dents, and, on the other hand, to explain 
to a faculty how we function and what 
their role is in this process, to defend 
one’s budget to the president, the quali- 
fications of new staff to the Personnel 
and Budget committee, and one’s public 
policies to the press, the parents, the 
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trustees and the alumni—this makes our 
jobs terribly “daily.” In fact, we have so 
many publics with whom we have to 
communicate that sometimes, under- 
standably, we forget about the importance 
of communicating with each other. 

I am apprehensive lest we converse 
within our separate disciplines but fail 
to do so across the board. We get so in- 
volved with the complex constellation of 
problems in our own areas that we do 
not understand those of our colleagues 
in the field. We fortify ourselves with 
special vocabularies and esoteric referen- 
ces. We establish status systems within 
status systems. We keep a wary eye out 
for empire builders and bulwark our- 
selves against possible encroachments. We 
write for intended publication great 
masses of material without being sure 
that we have something fresh and sig- 
nificant to say, with the result that a 
portion of what we publish is perceived 
by our colleagues to be thin and obvious. 

I have some feeling that we are making 
progress in these areas and we observe on 
many campuses what seems to be a more 
effective intra-college communication. At 
a national level, we may view with hope 
the work of the Inter-Association Com- 
mittees where our representatives con- 
sider common problems in the com- 
panionship of three other major student 
personnel organizations. 

But there are other trends which need 
our earnest consideration, and one of 
these is the increasing number of special- 
ized groups who meet apart, have their 
own officers, their own dues and publica- 
tion, and who are developing a marked 
in-group spirit. I refer not only to our 
strong sister organizations of NAWDC 
and NASPA, but to the fact that the 
college union people, directors of coun- 
seling bureaus, placement directors, re- 
ligious advisers, housing officers, directors 
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of college health services, foreign student 
advisers, and more recently, financial aids 
counselors have been holding separate 
conferences in which they discuss the 
specifics of their procedures. If APGA 
meetings, and thereupon ACPA meetings 
become larger and larger, and colleges 
and universities begin to take another 
long look at what it is costing to send 
staff to so many conferences it may be 
that some choices will be inevitable and 
if this happens, ACPA may end up as an 
organization of generalists, while going 
their separate ways will be many special- 
ized groups, each functioning in some 
aspect of the college student personnel 
field. Such a list will include all of those 
previously named, plus, of course, Divi- 
sion 17 of APA. I am not prepared to 
suggest the answer to this problem today, 
but I view the continued segmentation of 
our profession as the most serious single 
hazard which we face and one which 
needs intrepid thinking. 

I have been talking about our relation- 
ships with other members in the academic 
community—faculty, students, and co- 
workers—and I have reiterated what you 
already know, namely that the job is 
rugged. But the commitment of most of 
us, I suspect, is deep-based: a reasoned 
hypothesis as to what an educated person 
in fact is, a sinewy dedication to true 
intellectual endeavor, and an excitement 
at partnership in a world of ideas. We are 
also buoyed by the hope that those who 
come in with our efforts are 
more inner directed, more aware, more 
sensitized, more mature than they would 
have been if we hadn’t been there. With- 
out rejecting at any point the importance 
of the life of the mind we recall that 
human learning, if it is truly learning, 
recognizes its own limitations. Faust sells 
his soul for knowledge but in the end 
offers to burn his books, finding too late 
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that he cannot separate his intellect from 
its consequences. The quality of the per- 
son is inseparable from the learning. But 
nowhere is this truth more poignantly 
told than in the 26th Canto of The In- 
ferno where Ulysses, forever imprisoned 
in a narrow tongue of flame, describes to 
Virgil and to Dante that last voyage in 
which he had whipped up his followers 
to try for the prize beyond man’s know- 
ledge that “uninhabited world beyond 
the sun.” 


“So with our poop shouldering the dawn, 
we plied 

Making our oars wings to the witless 
flight 

And steadily gaining on the larboard side. 


“Five times we had seen the light kindle 

and grow 

Beneath the moon, and five times wane 

away 

Since to the deep we had set course to go. 

“When at long last hove up a mountain, 

gray 

With distance, and so lofty and so steep 
I never had seen the like on any day 





“Then we rejoiced, but soon we had to 
weep 

For out of the unknown land there blew 
foul weather, 

And a whirlwind struck the forepart of 
the ship 

And three times round she went in a 
roaring smother 

With all the waters; at the fourth the poop 
Rose, and the prow went down, as pleased 
Another 

And over our heads the hollow seas 
closed up.” 


This is not the defeat of the intellect. 
This is the eternal reminder that he who 
seeks to extend the boundaries of know- 
ledge must remember his own finiteness. 

The searcher after knowledge is en- 
dowed with the quality not of gods but 
of human beings. Man, mountains, and 
moons: what emerges as the quality of 
man in this hour when we, like Ulysses, 
“shoulder the dawn”? 

If in any way our profession can con- 
tribute to the answer for this question, 
we shall have found not only our reason 
for being, but our consummate challenge. 
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| A Descriptive Profile Method for Predicting Academic 


Achievement 


Norbert K. Baumgart and William D. Martinson* 


During the past thirty years researchers 
have devoted much attention to the pre- 
diction of academic achievement in col- 
lege. Continued emphasis will be placed 
upon this crucial area of research as the 
pressure of increasing college enrollment 
continues to mount. Due to expanding 
enrollment, it appears inevitable that 
many colleges and universities, especially 
private ones, will select their students 
more carefully in the future than in the 
past. Selective admission implies sound 
methods of forecasting future academic 
achievement prior to college admission. 
Unfortunately, institutions of higher 
learning sometimes utilize methods of 
doubtful validity in selecting students for 
admission. 

Garrett® summarized the problem well 
when he said that this concept (selective 
admission) prevails stubbornly in spite 
of mounting evidence that some college 
entrance requirements are invalid in their 
attempt to predict college success and 
thus are unfair to many worthy young 
people. 

Traditionally, 
proached the 


researchers have ap- 
problem of prediction 
through correlation studies. The high 
school average, high school rank, stand- 
ardized achievement, intelligence, special 
aptitude tests and tests of non-intellectual 
factors have been correlated with college 
grades. 


“Norbert K. Baumgart is Dean of Students, Wilmington 
College, Wilmington, Ohio. Dr. Baumgart worked on 
at Indiana Unviersity. Dr. William D. Martinson, Di- 
rector of the Counseling Center, University of Indiana, 
Bloomington, directed the project. 
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One possible method of increasing the 
accuracy of predictions and making data 
more useful to those dealing with indi- 
viduals is to find a better way to report 
the data to those who will utilize it. In 
1959 a study was completed at Indiana 
University designed to increase the accur- 
acy of information and usability of data 
in admission procedures and counseling 
of students. Profiles based upon various 
aspects of high school performance and 
combinations of measures of ability were 
developed. Groups of students represent- 
ing various profile types were studied as 
they progressed in the University and 
descriptive data for each sex were 
gathered for each profile type. The idea 
behind these profiles is similar to that of 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory profiles that have been com- 
piled in a large volume with descriptive 
material about each profile. The user 
locates a profile similar to one he wishes 
to interpret and uses the cataloged de- 
scriptive information as a guide in his 
interpretation. 

The descriptive profiles used in this 
study were designed for this type of use. 
The variables involved are rated on a 
one-to-five basis according to high school 
grades or quintile rankings on an orien- 
tation test battery. A student’s test scores 
and high school record are translated into 
the terms of the profile, and the descrip- 
tive information with each profile indi- 
cates how a group of students with a 
similar profile actually performed in col- 
lege. 








Indiana University, like many other 
colleges and universities, was faced with 
the problem of providing quality educa- 
tion for large numbers of applicants with- 
out unnecessary sacrificing of current aca- 
demic standards. In order to meet this 
challenge, a research committee was 
established and charged with the respon- 
sibility of studying the 1954 freshman 
class. Dr. William D. Martinson, Director 
of the University Counseling Office, was 
selected to direct the project. One aspect 
of the study involved the devlopment of 
descriptive profiles designed for possible 
use in admissions procedures and coun- 
seling of students. The discussion which 
follows is an account of the rationale and 
methodology involved in developing de- 
scriptive profiles for use in differential 
prediction. 

The basic data for development of the 
profiles were obtained from high school 
transcripts and the University records of 
orientation test scores. The grades ob- 
tained in high school English, mathe- 
matics, biological and social 
studies were converted from letter grades 
or those based on a grade of 100 to the 
3.0 grading system employed at Indiana 
University. The units of work and grade- 


science, 


points earned within each subject area 
were recorded and punched on IBM 
cards. 

The research committee was faced with 
the problem of providing for sufficient 
differentiation of groups to reflect actual 
differences in ability or performance with- 
out becoming encumbered with unwieldy 
numbers of groups that contained a small 
number of students. It was decided that 
quintile rankings represented a desirable 
way to categorize the areas of ability, 
skills, and high school performance. 

All percentile ranks and grade averages 
were converted to values of one through 
five according to the following system: 
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A.C. E. (total score), Co- 
yperative English Test Form High school 


OM, Cooperative English performance in 
Test Form C2, and high grade-point Rank 
school rank in percentiles. average values 
80 -99 2.5 - 3.00 1 
60-79 2.0 - 2.49 2 
40-59 1.5 - 199 3 
20 - 39 1.0 - 1.49 4 
1-19 er 





Each student’s test scores and high 
school performance were converted to 
rank values and punched on IBM cards 
and printed on a master list in ascending 
order according to the value of the re- 
sulting profile. The first and last possible 
profile are shown in Figure 1. 


FIGURE 1 
Profile Examples 
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From over 300,000 possible combinations 
a total of 1,550 different profiles were 
identified. The distribution of profiles 
and the small number of students repre- 
sented in each profile category was not 
surprising, but indicated a need for com- 
bining the various profiles into meaning- 
ful groups. Single profits were combined 
into nine broad profile categories as shown 
in Figure 2. 

FIGURE 2 

Categorization of Profits 


01. High ability - High performance 

02. High ability- Medium performance 
03. High ability -Low performance 

04. Medium ability- High performance 
05. Medium ability- medium performance 
06. Medium ability -Low performance 
07. Low ability - High performance 

08. Low ability- Medium performance 
09. Low ability- Low performance 
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After a profile has been developed, the 
category or profile type can easily be de- 
termined by referring to the classification 
system shown in Figure 3. 


FIGURE 3 
Classification System 
Ability Skills 
(ACE (OM High 
Cate- total and school 
gory score) C2) performance 
01 lonly Sum of ranks No more than two 


2’s or one 3, with 


not to exceed 
d sum of ranks not 


to exceed 7 
02 same as same as No more than one 
01 01 5 with sum of 
ranks not to ex- 
ceed 20, but 
greater than 7 
03 same as same as Sum of ranks 
01 01 greater than 20 
04 2 to 4, 2 to 4, Same as 01 
no 5’s no 5's 
OS same as same as Same as 02 
04 04 
06 same as same as Same as 03 
O04 04 
( 3, 4 3,4, or 5, but Same as O01 
or 5 sum of ranks 


with ability 
must exceed 


1 ) 

O8 same as same as Same as 02 
07 07 

O09 same as same as Same as 03 


07 07 


After discovering the category or pro- 
file type into which a student falls, the 
admissions officer, counselor, academic ad- 
visor or other college official may utilize 
data that describe the college performance 
of a large number of students within a 
given profile category as a guide in ad- 
mitting students, advising, or in counsel- 
ing. Inasmuch as the sexes achieved dif- 
ferently within the categories, it became 
necessary to gather descriptive data by 
sex. Table 1 presents the college perform- 
ance of 359 average ability—average high 
school performance (05 profile type) 
males in terms of disposition, retention 
rate, probable grade-point averages and 
cumulative hours and grade-point aver- 
ages within the various colleges is one 
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example of the descriptive data that were 
collected which described the perform- 
ance of the eighteen profile types. These 
data may be used as the basis for pre- 
dicting the academic performance of the 
individual for whom the profile has been 
identified. 
TABLE 1 


Description of the College Performance of Average 
Abiliry—Average High School Performance Males 


Group # 05 Maie=359 
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Summary 

This article is a presentation of an ap- 
proach to the problem of predicting 
academic achievement. It represents a 
departure from the traditional correlation 
studies that have been reported with 
monotonous frequency during the past 
thirty years. The profile 
method of predicting academic achieve- 
ment represents one possible method of 
increasing the accuracy of information 
about students and of making data more 
useful to counselors, admissions officers, 
faculty advisors, and administrators. 

Profiles based upon various aspects of 
high school performance and combina- 


descriptive 
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tions of measures of ability were de- 
veloped. Groups of students representing 
various profile types were studied as they 
progressed in the University and descrip- 
tive data, by sex, were gathered for each 
profile type. These data may then be used 
as the basis for making predictions of 


thus have 
some potential for use in counseling, 
advising, and admissions. 

Baumgart’ in a recently completed 
doctoral dissertation at Indiana Univer- 
sity, found that counselors and academic 
advisors were able to make slightly more 
accurate predictions of academic achieve- 
ment guided by the descriptive profiles 
than they could guided by standardized 
test scores, high school transcript data, 
and other information typically found in 
the cumulative personnel folders of stu- 
dents. Baumgart concluded that the de- 
scriptive profile method showed some 
promise as a methodological approach to 
the problem of predicting academic 
and deserves further con- 
sideration by other researchers. 


academic achievement and 


achievement 
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| A Triad of Lace Riots 


Donald Loucks* 


On the brightest of May nights in 1958, 
during the period between 11:00 p.m. 
and 4:00 a.m., Florida State University 
—a co-educational institution of eight 
thousand young men and women—ex- 
perienced some of the unhappiest hours 
in its history. A core group of about one 
hundred and fifty of the more daring 
male students gathered in front of Jennie 
Murphree Hall, a freshman women’s 
residence, intent on securing certain items 
of wearing apparel from their female 
counterparts. This was the first and, by 
all odds, the most successful of three 
“panty raids,” sometimes also called “silk 
sorties,’ “under - garment uprisings,” 
“panty patrols,” or “lace riots.” 

This unauthorized mass demonstration 
proved to be only one of many which 
took place that spring on American col- 
lege campuses across the nation. Such 
outbursts of vim and enthusiasm on the 
part of college students have taken many 
forms over the years, but recently they 
have seemed to degenerate more and 
more into these soirees which a certain 
midwestern psychiatrist has aptly defined 
as “impish pranks with a sex flavor.” To 
dispel doubt that there is anything crea- 
tive or original in the actions of our 
present day college students, it should be 
pointed out that “panty raids,” probably 
known as “bloomer forays,” go back to 
1899, when four hundred pajama-clad 
University of Wisconsin students roamed 
the streets one night in Madison, ending 
their trail at the Ladies’ Hall where, 
amidst complete bedlam, they pilfered 
over two hundred articles-of clothing. 


*Donald Loucks is Dean of Men at the Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Florida. 
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Occasionally, the raiding procedure is 
completely reversed. A few years ago a 
hundred screaming coeds at Swarthmore 
descended on a men’s dormitory, only to 
be met by that oldest of college raid de- 
fensive weapons, buckets of water. The 
men then proceeded gleefuly to roll the 
girls in mud for the next hour and a half 
while the police looked on with tacit 
approval. 

At Florida State only the faintest of 
rumors preceded the onslaught of laugh- 
ing and yelling men students that 1958 
May evening as they bore down on the 
most vulnerable of the women’s halls, 
Jennie Murphree, occupied by over three 
hundred frightened and _pseudo-fright- 
ened freshman women. Doors were 
locked, and a quick call soon brought 
the Dean of Students, the Dean of Men, 
and his assistant to the scene. They were 
met by an earnest, but inadequate, cam- 
pus police force, more commonly given 
to writing traffic tickets than to fortify- 
ing women’s residence halls. The one 
hundred and fifty odd rioters remained, 
in the early stages of the evening’s activi- 
ties, some two hundred feet away from 
the hall, but, as their ranks swelled, their 
anonymity increased, as did their bold- 
ness. The three university officials went 
about the crowd in  good-humored 
fashion, hoping to dissuade the group 
from carrying out any plans of actually 
entering the buildings. 


One of the most important parts—cer- 
tainly one of the most influential—was 
played by an individual who was never 
near the campus that evening. A local 
radio station operates a pop music pro- 
gram from a drive-in several miles from 
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the campus. The announcer that evening 
began giving a play-by-play description 
of what was taking place on the college 
campus and encouraged students and 
townsmen to get out to the college where 
“big events” were happening. Through 
his urging, a crowd of onlookers, giving 
aid, comfort, and encouragement by their 
very presence, was soon on the periphery 
of the more excited group that quickly 
grew to more than a thousand wild and 
wrought-up men. Efforts were made to 
disperse the spectator group but without 
success. Meanwhile city, county, and state 
officials—about eighty—arrived, armed 
with These law enforcement 
men wanted permission to use the tear 
gas, but university officials were reluctant 
to employ any means of force to break 
up what up until then had been little 
more than the wild exuberance of a rela- 
tively small group of male students. Uni- 
versity officials continued to go about the 


tear gas. 


mob, taking aside students one by one 
and urging them to leave the area. Fra- 
ternity presidents, too, sought to prevent 
their organizations from receiving a black 
mark by seeking out and removing any 
of their less thoughtful brothers. In the 
course of this personal contact university 
officials noted the extent to which many 
of the normally steady, well-balanced 
students seemed to have lost completely 
personal self-control. Caught up in the 
frenzied activity of the evening, these 
students said and did things that they 
would never have said and done under 
a more normal situation. 


Possibly the most disgraceful action of 
the evening took place some seventy-five 
feet from one of the women’s halls. Here 
several hundred men sat in a circle sing- 
ing vulgar and lewd songs and calling 
out obscenities. The presence of three 
well-known university officials had abso- 
lutely no effect on the group. Strange and 





unexplainable was the presence of several 
married students and their wives who 
stood on the periphery of the circle in 
full view and sound of this disgraceful 
demonstration. With urging from the po- 
lice, the core group of mobsters occasion- 
ally broke up, but they quickly repaired 
to other women’s halls and again took up 
their chanting and yelling. 

An interesting sidelight was the part 
the university football squad played in 
this evening’s activites. Some appeared 
quickly, reportedly on suggestion of the 
football coaching staff, but in certain in- 
stances their presence wrought more 
harm than good. In the shadows and the 
uncertainty of the evening, it was difficult 
to tell friend from foe, and many a 
worker for sanity had to be rescued from 
the clutches of earnest, but reluctant, law 
enforcement officials. This brought inevi- 
table confusion, and to this day there is 
conflict among those who were there as 
to the true part played by these self- 
appointed defenders of the fairer sex. 

All through the long night university 
officials, with tireless good humor, ca- 
jolled and wheedled the students in an 
effort to break up what had now become 
a full-fledged raid. No effort was made 
on the part of a university official to ad- 
dress the group, for the group never was 
stationary for more than a few minutes, 
and there was a doubt, too, as to the 
effectiveness of this technique. Perhaps a 
student leader might have turned the 
trick, but strangely enough, throughout 
the seemingly endless night no student 
leaders appeared. University officials and 
law enforcement personnel followed the 
core group from area to area, hoping that 
their presence would deter the rioters 
from actually entering the buildings. 
Only one determined effort was made to 
enter a building, and this was repulsed 
by strategically placed officers who, antici- 
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pating the onslaught, had beaten the 
marauders to the scene by a few minutes 
and had ensconced themselves just inside 
the doorways. Students pushed through 
the doors by sheer weight but seconds 
later came fleeing out again under the 
attack of the law men. 

Around 2:30 a.m. the cause of right 
seemed to be getting the upper hand, and 
a slow disintegrating effect appeared to 
be taking place in the mob. It was at this 
time that the coeds, who in general had 
behaved well and acted with restraint, 
made a move which was to counteract 
all the good that had been done during 
the past three hours. Just as the group 
had made up its collective mind to call 
it a night, two of the bolder young 
women called out from the top floor of 
nearby Landis Hall, “We got pants in 
Landis too,” and away the mob went 
again. Like a rolling wave, the mass of 
riotous young men turned toward Landis. 
They were followed by a weary, but 
equally determined, group of university 
officials. Here then was repeated that 
which had taken place so many times 
during the tiresome, exhausting evening. 
The first rays of dawn were a welcome 
sight to the weary university officials for, 
as Shakespeare has put it, “Light and lust 
are deadly enemies.” With the coming of 
day the anonymity of individuals began 
to fall away, as did the men themselves. 
About 4:00 a.m. the men decided that the 
fun was over and disappeared with the 
same amazing rapidity with which they 
had assembled some five long, unhappy 
hours before. 

The three deans, almost in a state of 
personal exhaustion, then met to discuss 
the events of the evening. The primary 
accomplishment, it was agreed, was that 
physical violence had been avoided and, 
in a situation fraught with danger, some 
degree of control had been maintained. 
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As to disclipinary measures to be dealt 
out, the deans suddenly realized that, 
despite close contact with well over a 
thousand students, it was difficult to name 
fifteen. The university student leaders and 
near-leaders simply were not there that 
night. It was felt that many who were 
there did not expect to return in the fall, 
for academic and personal reasons. It was 
believed, too, that students from a nearby 
university, as well as many townsmen, 
helped swell the ranks. Nevertheless, no 
individual was singled out for disciplin- 
ary measures. Thus ended the first of 
three “lace riots” at Florida State. The 
deans, hoping this would be the last but 
knowing there were more to come, took 
comfort in the knowledge that a full year 
to prepare for the next one would surely 
give them a strategic time advantage. 

In the early weeks of the 1958 fall term 
the riot of the previous spring provided 
an exciting subject for discussion among 
students. To the dismay of university of- 
ficials, several cleverly written, half-con- 
cealed references to the raid of the prior 
few months began to appear in the cam- 
pus newspaper. One writer, who made a 
portion of his livelihood by reporting 
news events to his hometown metropoli- 
tan newspaper, made open statements, 
hoping to stimulate a repeat of the pre- 
vious spring’s unpleasantness. He stressed 
the drabness and unexciting state of the 
campus and contrasted the thrilling event 
of the past semester. The pen had the 
effect of not permitting to lie dormant 
what could be accelerated all too easily. 
Meanwhile, back in the office of the Di- 
vision of Student Welfare plans were 
being made to enlist the aid of other 
university personnel in manning the halls 
in the event of future demonstrations. 
Assignments were made and plans co- 
ordinated throughout the division. Un- 
fortunately, a bit of embarrassment re- 
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university officials. Faced with similar 
conditions of the previous year, it seemed 
that only Hobson’s choice was available. 
It had long since been agreed that reason- 
ing with the students proved fruitless and 
that only stronger action would have any 
effect. In contrast to the previous year, 
when the girls played little or no part 
save the untimely Landis Hall incident, 
the distaff side of the student body was 
quite active. In addition to having been 
suspected of making the inviting anony- 
mous phone calls, various other activities 
helped to give early impetus to raid num- 
ber two. One girl on the top floor of one 
hall silhouetted herself in the window 
opening apparently sans clothes. In an- 
other room two girls had ingeniously 
rigged up a flashing light, red in color 
by chance, which drew expressions of 
admiration from the boys and cries of 
dismay from the housemother. Officials 
were quickly dispatched to the rooms 
where these actions were taking place. 

Within thirty minutes after the begin- 
ning of this second of the three annual 
raids, the go-ahead sign was given the 
tear gas dispensers. Not without some 
glee—for they had taken a verbal beating 
for two years—the police poured volley 
after volley of tear gas into massed 
groups. Unfortunately, certain university 
officials who happened to be among a 
particular group at the moment were 
likewise made uncomfortable for several 
hours. A few cans of tear gas were hurled 
back by some of the heartier fellows, but 
soon everyone beat a hasty retreat in 
search of pure air. Within forty-five min- 
utes the unsuccessful raid was over, the 
rioters gone, and the university officials 
who had spent five long tedious hours 
only one year before were convinced they 
had the answer. 

A gathering of the entire division was 
called immediately to prepare a list of 
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sulted when the complete set of plans 
appeared in the campus newspaper one 
morning, carefully edited, proving that 
college students are eternally alert if not 
always conforming. The columnist sug- 
gested that the water pipe ditch which 
was being dug near a freshman women’s 
residence hall was really a moat in dis- 
guise and that it would be filled with 
alligators on a moment’s notice. This 
revelation that the university was plan- 
ning a defense against future raids prac- 
tically assured their occurence with the 
bursting of spring buds. 


As the end of the spring 1959 term 
drew near, rumors of another raid be- 
came too frequent to ignore. Unsigned 
posters advertising the time and place 
appeared on bulletin boards as rapidly 
as they were torn down. Unidentified 
calls from coeds to men’s residence halls 
helped to stimulate the thinking and heat 
the emotions. Through student members 
of residence hall staffs, the exact time 
and location of the 1959 raid was reliably 
learned. Prior to the appointed hour, the 
plan of defense was set in motion. Uni- 
versity personnel went to their pre- 
determined places, and city and county 
law enforcement officials readied their 
equipment and stood by. Much in the 
manner of the previous year, a small 
group of yelling and running men stu- 
dents the freshmen 
women’s hall, Jennie Murphree, the usual 
target. The were taken aback 
somewhat as they saw numerous univer- 
sity officials with pads and pencils in their 
hands ready to make on-the-spot identifi- 
cations. This loss of anonymity served 
as a deterrent to some of the less strong- 
willed who proved to be, unfortunately, 
a minority. City and county police, armed 
with tear gas, arrived simultaneously 
with the would-be raiders. This time 
there was no indecision on the part of 
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identified raiders and to check for accur- 
acy while impressions were clear-cut. A 
three part category breakdown was made. 
Those who were most active, among the 
forefront of the group and unwilling to 
leave when told to do so, were placed in 
the so-called “agitator” group. Those who 
were present in the group but appeared 
to be primarily followers were called 
“stimulators.” Those who hung around 
the periphery giving aid, comfort, and 
encouragement were designated as “spec- 
tators.” A carefully prepared list with the 
name of the identifier or identifiers, 
where possible, alongside the offending 
student’s name resulted from this meet- 
ing. It was happily noted that there was 
not a single leader or well-known student 
on the list of one hundred and twenty- 
five raiders. This list placed seven in the 
“agitator” or most seriously involved 
group, twenty-six in the “stimulator” 
group, and ninety-two in the “spectator” 
classification. 

The following day the University Dis- 
ciplinary C. mmittee met and, following 
a careful study of all records, agreed to 
suspend the seven “agitators,” all males, 
to place on administrative probation for 
one calendar year the twenty-six men and 
women in the “stimulator” group, and to 
write letters of reprimand to the remain- 
ing ninety-two. Soon after the students 
received notice of the decision of the 
committee cries of protest and demands 
for appeal flooded the office. Without ex- 
ception, the identification held up, attest- 
ing to the validity of early preparation 
of lists of known offenders. There was 
some disagreement as to the extent of 
participation on the part of certain indi- 
viduals, but this was worked out satis- 
factorily in most cases. This second of 
three raids proved the vdlue of positive 
identification for disciplinary purposes 
and the apparent need of force over 
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persuasion if the raiding party was to be 
dispersed in any reasonable length of 
time. The secret of prevention, the price- 
less ingredient of control measures, was 
still to be discovered, however. 


The fall of 1959 found the memories 
of the activites of the previous spring still 
fresh in the minds of the student body. 
Especially was this true for those students 
who were returning under terms of pro- 
bation. Little was heard or read of stu- 
dent raids during the fall, but as the stu- 
dents came down the academic back- 
stretch, once again rumors began to fly 
about the campus. Signs were put in 
residence halls, anonymous but inviting 
phone calls came from the more eager 
coeds, and there was an air of expectancy 
and anticipation which was all too fa- 
miliar to those raid-weary members of the 
administration. Still as the weeks wore 
on, hope continued to rise that our stu- 
dent body no longer would engage in 
such immature activities of the past. 
Nevertheless, full preparations were once 
again made, the police put on a stand-by 
basis, and eternal vigilance became the 
watchword. With members of the staff 
already placed in strategic spots in resi- 
dence halls, it was simple to pinpoint not 
only the evening of the anticipated raid 
but also the exact hour. University of- 
ficials arrived some thirty minutes before 
the appointed hour and conferred with 
the University Security Officer, who was 
present with his entire force. A student 
photographer arrived with all his equip- 
ment and began to set up in front of the 
women’s halls. University officials realized 
immediately the stimulating effect the 
photographer’s presence would have on 
passers-by, so he was quickly eliminated 
from the scene by the campus police. 
Automobiles began to wander aimlessly 
through the campus, invariably passing 
in front of the row of women’s residence 
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halls. Police cars were dispatched to all 
campus entrances save one. Through this 
entrance gradually passed car after car, 
only to be stopped and surrounded by 
campus and city police. The occupants 
of each car were carefully scrutinized by 
university officials, and their identification 
cards were confiscated. The make, model, 
color, and license number of each car 
were carefully recorded, and the driver 
was told not to be seen or identified again 
that evening on campus. These measures 
seemed to have the desired effect, for in 
an hour or so the caravan of cars had 
ceased and the campus became quiet, with 
the silence broken only by the subdued 
voices of the university officials still 
lingering about in order to make certain 
that this years’ raid was to fizzle out on 
the launching platform. Whenever stu- 
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dents began to gather, university person- 
nel moved in, asking for identification 
cards and gently suggesting that the 
campus closing hour was past and that 
these students were off limits. The strip- 
ping of the anonymity from as many 
individuals as possible appeared to have 
a strong influence in breaking up any 
concerted efforts at forming a sizeable 
group. The presence of residence hall 
graduate assistants and housefellows who 
knew many of the men personally served 
to discourage the less determined. An 
hour after midnight the last of the 
stragglers and the aimlessly wandering 
cars had been eliminated from the cam- 
pus, and faculty members who were 
stationed inside residence halls were noti- 
fied that the all clear flag had been run 
up, bringing to a close the last and the 
least of the “lace riots.” 
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Decision-Making in Higher Education 


Margaret 


Decison-makers can pin tails on don- 
keys, play blind-man’s-buff, flip coins, 
consult stars, long for great wisdom, and 
hope continually for the best; and though 
all these actions will demonstrate their 
good intentions none can be relied on to 
produce the results required of them in 
our colleges and universities today. 


In a society as complex as ours, in a 
society that depends as ours does on the 
continued refinement and best use of 
human thought and skill we cannot risk 
anything resembling the sooth-sayer’s 
method or games of chance. For the prob- 
lems attendant on decision-making in 
higher education today are staggeringly 
complex and numerous, but they must 
be faced. Indeed, our greatest problem 
may well be our continual failure to 
understand and cope intelligently with 
the difficulties and their causes. 

Here are a few of our many problems, 
as I see them. 


1. The wide diversity of activities 

in a university or college. 

A partial list of such activities would 
include those involved in teaching, re- 
search, library services, curriculum plan- 
ning and executing, finance, business and 
development enterprizes, public relations, 
athletics, organization and direction of 
residence halls, fraternities, and sororities. 
and food services. This array of what 
seems like a miscellany is further compli- 
cated by the large numbers of people 


*Margaret Habein is Dean of the Fairmount College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, University of Wichita, 
Wichita 8, Kansas. This paper is based upon an address 
given at the 1960 Annual Convention of the American 
College Personnel Association. 
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engaged in them, and even more seriously 
by the great differences of opinion among 
these people as to the relative importance 
of their own activites. For instance, these 
classic examples of differences that almost 
seem to be opposites will illustrate the 
nature of the situation; liberal arts vs. 
science; teaching vs. research; the “aca- 
demic” vs. personnel and guidance ser- 
vices; classroom vs. athletics; curriculum 
vs. its business and regulatory agents. 
These differences add up to a wide di- 
versity of goals as well as to minor or 
major misunderstandings along the way. 
2. The increasing specialization of our age. 

Unfortunately this increase leads to 
more rather than less departmental au- 
tonomy and to a departmental rather than 
an institutional view at the very time 
when we most need an integrated concept 
of education. Indeed, one may wonder 
sometimes who is looking at the total 
institution. The notion of empires, em- 
pire-building and destroying, is well- 
known and recognized as existing on 
campuses even though no one will ever 
admit, even to himself, that he is guilty 
of such a middle-ages approach to edu- 
cation. Sincere as motives may be in these 
instances, the effect is often that of pre- 
venting decisions from being made that 
might, from an overall view, enhance the 
educational offerings of the institution. 
For instance, when several departments 
are requested to consider the possibility 
of offering new, integrated courses, they 
begin to discourse heatedly on “super- 
ficiality” and on the dange-s of “water- 
ing-down,” all of which is added evidence 
of the degree of specialization already 
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present in our institutions of learning. 
The number of course offerings continues 
to grow by splitting like amoebae rather 
than by judicious pruning and prudent 
grafting. 

Another result of increasing specializa- 
tion is that some faculty tend to associate 
more closely with members of their own 
disciplines on other campuses than with 
their university colleagues, so that loyalty 
to the institution and its total purpose 
decreases. Likewise, this very specializa- 
tion has increased the whole body of 
knowledge to such a point that no one 
person can be really competent to make 
decisions in all of its many branches; 
consequently no one or no one group can 
make decisions wholly acceptable to all 
the others. For example, how does an 
administrator who is not a scientist make 
the intelligent decisions and _ choices 
necessary to the best interests of the 
highly specialized sciences now present 
on many campuses? As impossible as 
such decisions may seem to be they still 
must be made by someone on whatever 
bases available to him, adequate or not. 
3. Failure or inability to measure and evalu- 

ate the results of previous decisions. 

What valid measurements have we for 
the actual accomplishments of research, 
scholarship, or even of teaching itself, 
our prime activities. Though few or none 
are available, decisions must continually 
be made with no valid information about 
the effectiveness of prior decisions. We are 
almost reduced to the proposition that if 
disaster did not ensue, the action taken 
must have been less than totally bad or 
may even have been good, a somewhat 
less than satisfactory basis for conclusions 
in matters as important as these are. 

Furthermore, many schools today talk 
about their “experiments”—in class size, 
television teaching, putting students on 
their own, or accelerated programs. Most 
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of these are not actual experiments at all, 
lacking as they do the fundamental re- 
quirements of control, measurement, and 
evaluation. In fact, they might more ac- 
curately be called expedients, wild hopes, 
or dire necessities. 

Another difficulty is that of measuring 
such intangibles as our effect on students’ 
minds or actions or characters, especially 
when it is agreed that the real results may 
not even appear for years after the stu- 
dents themselves have left us. 


4. The peculiar characteristics of a faculty. 


This is probably one of the most bafil- 
ing of all our decision-making problems. 
I have observed, first of all, that nearly 
every faculty member believes it is his 
right, his privilege, and sometimes even 
his duty to participate in decison-making: 
from tenure to promotions, from new 
appointments to dismissals, from salaries 
to curriculum and educational policy 
making. His right to be consulted in all 
matters of educational policy is, of course, 
generally recognized. The 4.A.U.P. Bul- 
letin, December, 1956, states: “It ought 
to be, and commonly is, agreed that in 
all matters of educational policy the re- 
sponsible action of the faculty should not 
be abrogated except in dire necessity.” 

Granting the right and reasonableness 
of this principle, we must still ask ques- 
tions of a purely practical nature regard- 
ing its implementation. What kinds of 
decisions should faculty make? What 
particular competencies can be expected 
of them in decision-making? What are 
reasonable limits to their decision-making 
powers? How effective are the devices 
(committees, etc.) by which faculty voice 
their views? How can they be given sufh- 
cient information on which to base de- 
cisions intelligently? 

Secondly, I have observed that even 
though the faculty may claim decision- 
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making as a right they are often indif- 
ferent and unwilling to give sufficient 
time and effort to it to be able to make 
satisfactorily intelligent decisions. Besides, 
the issues are frequently too complex to 
be possible of intelligent action by faculty 
unless they are willing to inform them- 
selves and unless the administration is 
willing to furnish sufficient pertinent in- 
formation. 

Third, I see as a seemingly insurmount- 
able (and very baffling) difficulty the 
faculty’s unwillingness or inability to 
change—in subject matter or method or 
both. This is a very real and serious han- 
dicap in decision-making and one ex- 
tremely hard to cope with because it is 
almost impossible to explain or prove to 
a faculty that it is unbending in method 
and rigid in thought since it usually 
views itself as very flexible and tractable. 
5. The increasing complexity of 

administrative officers’ tasks. 

Presidents, deans and other administra- 
tive officers, and department heads are 
being given or must take, not by plan but 
by new pressures and complexities, in- 
creasing responsibilities. For example, be- 
cause of more and more financial pres- 
sures on presidents, the deans and depart- 
ment heads have had to assume more of 
the responsibility for educational policy 
and practice. This situation creates added 
problems for deans, who are then caught 
between president and faculty and cannot 
really represent either one, and who 
when representing their own faculties are 
still voicing ideas for only a part of the 
institution. That is, the dean is expected 
to have a total view, a partial view, and 
specific knowledge all at the same time. 
Furthermore, the dean must make de- 
cisions in specific disciplines and areas 
without a wide enough range of personal 
experience or enough intimate knowledge 
to do so as intelligently as he would wish. 
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For such problems as these (and there 
are many more) it is obvious that flip- 
ping the coin, searching the stars, or even 
hoping for the best can never be enough. 
What we must have is much more re- 
search and knowledge about the decision- 
making process itself, especially as it ap- 
plies to higher education today. 

On this subject I have a few private 
convictions, garnered from experience, 
both sweet and bitter, and reinforced by 
observations as objective as I can make 
them. 

Conviction 1. 1 am certain that decision- 
making cannot take place intelligently, 
purposefully, or satisfactorily unless there 
is first a clear agreement on the purposes, 
goals, and aims of the institution. These 
must be formulated, articulated, under- 
stood, and ascribed to by all in the insti- 
tution, from the president and the deans 
to the faculty, to the maintenance staff, 
even to the architects and other planners. 
These purposes, goals, and aims must be 
communicated carefully and clearly to 
each faculty member before he is hired, 
again after he arrives, and repeated often 
enough to keep them vividly alive before 
him. The mouthing of goals unbelieved 
in and unrelated to action is like reciting 
the words of an ancient oath, sworn by 
someone long ago in a world that no 
longer has life or meaning. 


Faculty acceptance of the goals is of 
utmost importance, for such acceptance 
is necessary to effective implementation. 
The goals, therefore, must not be broad 
generalizations but specifically stated and 
detailed enough to serve as working 
guides for action and decision-making. 

For example, probably any university 
would present itself as wishing to turn 
out “useful citizens.” But what specifically 
is required to do this? 


Knowledge of their own culture— 
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What knowledge, what kind, how 
much, how related? 

Knowledge of other cultures—Why, 
what knowledge, what “other” cul- 


tures? 

A set of personal values—What values, 
how derived, how induced, how 
held? 


A series of skills—What skills, how 
achieved, to what degree of proficien- 
cy? 

Individual responsibility and motiva- 
tion—How induced, how maintain- 
ed? 

If it appears that these questions are 
all difficult to answer, I can only say that 
not answering them leads to decision- 
making that will be totally unrelated to 
or only accidentally fruitful of any of the 
generalized aims. 

Besides the clarification of aims and 
goals for faculty and administration alike, 
such goals must be stated both for the 
total institution and for each of its divi- 
sions: Dean of Students Offices, Liberal 
Arts College, professional schools, and all 
the others. 

The Liberal Arts College offers one of 
the most difficult problems here because 
goals must be stated for the College itself 
and for the College in relation to profes- 
sional schools and to personnel and guid- 
ance divisions. The task is monumental, 
but somehow the way must be found or 
the problems set forth at the beginning 
will remain unsolved and the situation 
will of necessity deteriorate seriously. 

Another difficulty in the Liberal Arts 
College arises from the persistence of the 
kind of departmental autonomy men- 
tioned above that leads to narrow special- 
ization and ignores or avoids considera- 
tion of the total educational process. 


Conviction 2. 


It becomes more and 
more evident to me that institutions of 


higher learning must understand better 
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than most of them now do the nature 
of the decision-making process itself. 
Here is a brief summary of some of the 
logical steps in such a process: 


The need: 1. to define the problem requir- 

ing a decision; 

. to gather all needed, available 
information and then to analyze 
that data; 


hN 


Wo 


. to develop reasonable alternative 
courses of action; 

4. to project each possibility of ac- 

tion against the environmental 

factors, trends, and changes in 

which the actions will have to 

be taken; 


Ww 


. to consider the problems created 
by each alternative. 

6. to formulate a plan of executing 
the decison in terms of actions 
to be taken, their sequence and 
timing; 

. to delegate responsibility for 
each phase of the decision; 

8. to supervise the implementation; 

9. to evaluate progress and modify 

the plan of action if circum- 

stances make it desirable; 
decision 
need for new 


10. to realize that every 
made creates a 
decisions. 

Our own colleges of business and the 
business world itself have generally recog- 
nized the necessity for this kind of ap- 
proach to the decision-making process. 
The rest of us need to become more and 
more aware of the fact that while there 
may be no easy way, there are possibilities 
for more intelligent ways than those we 
are at present using. 

Our problem is complicated, of course, 
by the fact that human beings and not 
machines and computers are involved on 
every level and by the fact that we in the 
world of higher education have long been 
accustomed to making value judgments 
based on insufficient evidence, unrelated 
to prior decisions or evaluations. While 
claiming deep respect for the intellectual 
processes we have too often relied almost 
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entirely on intuition in our decision- 
making functions, moving from one 
point to the next more by feel and faith 
than by the wise use of data or considered 
judgment based on evaluated experience. 
A goal can be reached only if the goal is 
set in place and the wrong ways as well 
as the right ones carefully charted. Science 
records its failures as valuable means to- 
ward its successes, but we have for the 
most part simply repeated our mistakes 
blindly. It is time for us to chart our 
directions rather than to drift, for al- 
though the end may not justify the 
means, an end does require a means. No 
decision, however great or small, can be 
considered as separate from the total plan 
or goal, and unrelated decisions can pro- 
duce only a maze, not a path toward a 
goal. Even motivated mice are capable of 
learning this fact. 

Conviction 3. We have for too long 
now ignored almost eatirely the wealth 
of information and direction we could be 
getting from our students and alumni, 
who are, after all, our real concern and 
who constitute our actual product. There 
are untapped resources here to help us 
discover our past errors, find better direc- 
tions and more effective methods. A stu- 
dent in our institution or after he has left 
it is in some ways better able to evaluate 
our effectveness than we are and thus 
show us the results of some of our de- 
cisions. 

Conviction 4. Neither authoritarian nor 
democratic methods are right per se. In 
the democratically developed decision, we 
solicit the judgment of those who are in 
possession of certain information or in a 
position to offer constructive criticism 
and those who will be significantly af- 
fected by the decision. The decision is 
then made in an effort to give appropriate 
weight to values and consequences, both 
favorable and unfavorable. In the dicta- 
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torially developed decision, few are con- 
sulted and the decision is made in terms 
of a very limited frame of reference and 
knowledge. There are obvious advantages 
and disadvantages in both these types of 
decision-making, it seems to me. 

Incidentally, there are a third and 
fourth type: decision by default and de- 
cision by devious means. In the latter only 
those are consulted whose judgment will 
support a desired for reasons 
other than the accepted goals. Decision 
by default is too frequent to need explana- 
tion. There are too many of these two 
types of decisions; indeed, they cannot 
be considered valid types under any cir- 
cumstances and are very likely to prove 
to have been the bad decisions in the long 
run. 


decision 


Though personally I lean toward and 
approve the democratically reached de- 
cisions, | must admit that there is some 
support for the conclusion that whatever 
works for an institution is best. It should 
be remembered, however, that “best” here 
must be determined by an appraisal of 
progress toward institutional goals. 

When the democratic approach toward 
decision-making receives greater under- 
standing, then it is best. On the other 
hand, when it produces antagonism from 
groups whose self-interest is in conflict 
with the institution’s goals, or when the 
variety of judgments and views turns out 
to divide rather than to unify the group, 
the decision 
will be less desirable because less effec- 
tive. 


democratically developed 


The dictatorially developed decision, 
when soundly based on a few key factors 
and used by an institution in accord with 
its stated goals, can be highly effective, 
but only if those who must carry it out 
are satisfied with it and consequently are 
willing to execute it. On the other hand, 
when the dictatorially developed decision 
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in any way frustrates or alienates those 
who must make it effective, it will cer- 
tainly fail. 

Whether the one or the other decision- 
making process will work depends ulti- 
mately on the free and whole-hearted 
acceptance of the decision by those who 
must execute it and live by it. My own 
conviction is that it is not only unwise 
but useless to make decisions for others 
unless they receive, understand, and ac- 
cept them willingly on their own merits 
and not for any secondary reasons. 

Conviction 5. The academic and the 
personnel and guidance branches of an 
institution must work closely together in 
their decision-making purposes and prac- 
tices. If this harmony is not achieved 
there will be an unfortunate and unrealis- 
tic division of purpose and result. Such a 
divison is not only unfortunate but con- 
stitutes a real danger, for the one goal 
we most surely agree on is that it is our 
responsibility to educate the whole per- 
son, to create a total, not a partial or a 
divided, personality. To consider either 
the academic or the personnel and guid- 
ance branch as autonomous or to consider 
either as a mere subsidiary of the other 
decreases the effectiveness of both. 

There is, of course, the traditional, I 
might say old-fashioned, view held by 
some faculty that the academic is the 
heart, soul, and “real” center of an insti- 
tution of higher learning and that per- 
sonnel and guidance divisions are not a 
part of this but are baby-sitting, hand- 
holding services unwarranted on a uni- 
versity campus. Such an extremely back- 
ward view is equaled only by the impres- 
sion that personnel and guidance people 
sometimes seem to create that they be- 
lieve that a student’s need for “adjust- 
ment” supercedes all else and that his 
“personal” problems are separate from 
and more important than his “academic” 
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ones. False as this impression may be 
almost nothing is done to correct it in 
many institutions. 

Even though such extremes as these 
are slowly disappearing over the country 
there is still, in the minds of many such 
a clear divison between the function of 
the academic and of guidance that two 
kinds of counseling are still referred to: 
academic and personal or non-academic. 
This usually means in practice the differ- 
ence between filling out course schedules 
and talking over personal problems. 

It is probably true that the academic 
side of this division is more to blame for 
the misunderstandings but I have already 
pointed out as one of our problems the 
inflexible nature of most faculties. So 
whatever the reasons for misunderstand- 
ing may be they will probably have to 
be cleared up by the guidance and per- 
sonnel staff. The faculty feels a prior 
claim, fears the “invasion” by counselors, 
is faintly suspicious that it may even be 
Freud-inspired. They will no doubt re- 
sist until the actual need for a working 
relation is placed before them and proved 
to their satisfaction. 

This bad situation must be remedied 
by patience, understanding, and educa- 
tion. If it is true, as we believe it to be, 
that guidance and personnel services of- 
fer a vital, deeply needed dimension to 
total education and are not simply ser- 
vices to be afforded when time and 
money permit, then their value and effec- 
tiveness must be demonstrated. 

I can suggest at least two methods by 
which a proper working relation between 
these two important aspects of student 
life might be furthered: 

1. By the establishment of an adminis- 
trative structure that places personnel 
and guidance in its proper relation to 
other university functions, i.e., as a direct 
contributing part rather than as an ad- 
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junct or a means for the last ditch stand 
in battles of discipline and the “extra- 
curricular.” 

2. By direct and active participation by 
the personnel and guidance branch in all 
university matters, not just in testing and 
“personal” advising. After all, “academic” 
ought to mean the total situation obtain- 
ing in the academy. There is actually 
nothing non-academic, or there ought 
not to be, on a campus. 

The education of faculty to this point 
of view is the only way I see to accom- 
plish its acceptance. No amount of legis- 
lation, arguing or pleading will change 
a faculty’s concept of its own classroom. 
Indeed, the concept of the total, inte- 
grated student as an academic being must 
first be thoroughly understood and firmly 
established in the minds of guidance 
people themselves, then goals set toward 
effecting the best conditions possible to 
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foster such a concept. The present mis- 
understandings may be only reflections 
of the lack of understanding and agree- 
ment among guidance people themselves 
concerning their role, their function, and 
their actual goals as related to the total 
institutional goals. 

The relation of these problems to de- 
cision-making is, of course, implied by 
the nature of the situation. It is once more 
a matter of clear, unclouded understand- 
ing of purposes as a basis for intelligent 
and well-directed decision-making. 

And so, like ancient navigators and 
like modern scientists we must use all 
the best knowledge at our command, all 
available guides to steer toward our 
wished destination and not drift. That 
journey only is well undertaken whose 
end is known and is sought with intelli- 
gence as well as with diligence. 











The Decision-Making Process in Higher Education 
Algo D. Henderson* 


This discussion of the decision-making 
process in higher education will be from 
the three viewpoints: (1) obtaining the 
greatest from the elements of 
money, people, space, and time; (2) 


value 


stimulating and directing the creative 
abilities of the faculty of an institution, 
and (3) involving the students in the pro- 
cess of decision making as a means of 
helping to educate them. 


While not overlooking the aim of 
securing a high degree of operating efh- 
ciency, in an educational institution more 
than in any other type of institution or 
enterprise, we must be concerned in de- 
cision making with what Griffiths has 
called “the dynamics of human activity.” 


The Two-Fold Nature of a College 

The basis for making distinctions such 
as those posed above is that a college has 
a two-fold nature.” It is on the one hand 
an operating enterprise. As such, a college 
is composed of people living and working 
together as a community. These people 
are employees with jobs to do. They uti- 
lize space, they need supplies and equip- 
ment, they require a suitable environ- 
ment. They must work by a schedule 
that is reasonably coordinated with the 
institution and synchronized with those 
of other enterprises. The decisions made 
with respect to these several aspects of 
welfare are 
that would 
need to be made in any business enter- 


the institution’s work and 


similar in nature to those 


*Algo D. Henderson is Director of the Center for the 
Study of Higher Education, the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. This article is based upon a 
paper presented zt the 1960 Annual Convention of 
the American College Personnel Association. 
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prise, governmental department or non- 
profit institution. 

The other aspect of the nature of a 
college is that it constitutes an educational 
program. This program begins with the 
determination of educational objectives. 
It proceeds through the implementation 
with educational activities, and ends with 
evaluations of the results. Education can 
occur only as change and growth takes 
place within a particular individual. No 
two individuals develop exactly alike. 
The educational results are measured by 
the changes that have taken place in the 
students. 

The value of any decision is determined 
by the success of the ensuing actions. 
Success in educating a student is measured 
differently from success in producing a 
piston ring. The decision-making process 
relating to the achievement of educational 
objectives is not the same as that relating 
to operational objectives; for the criteria 
of success are different in the two cases. 

In the further consideration of the 
subject we need to bear in mind that the 
achievement of educational objectives is 
the primary purpose of a college or uni- 
versity and that decisions made with 
respect to operations must be subordinate 
to the main objectives. 

Breadth of Objectives Requires 
Decentralized Operations 

A college invariably has unusually 
broad objectives. It tends, therefore, to be 
organized on a broad, decentralized pat- 
tern. It has many focal points for making 
decisions and these points tend to be 
rather loosely bound together. A college 
does not always follow good rules of 
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organization such as that there should 
never be more than four to seven indi- 
viduals reporting to a superior. It is espe- 
cially important that there should be 
inclusive participation at the policy form- 
ing level. To make the point more clearly, 
a contrast can be made with a military 
organization where there tends to be 
singleness of objective, that is, winning a 
battle or winning a war. In the latter case 
power must be concentrated so that the 
decisions can be made quickly and by an 
individual who has full authority to see 
that they are immediately put into action. 

Within certain limits a college must be 
organized for effective action. This is 
especially true in its operating function, 
that is, in determining effective use of 
money, people, space and time. For these 
purposes, a college requires the usual line 
and staff type of organization. Responsi- 
bilities with coordinate authority must be 
clearly defined. The process of decision 
making is the usual one of identifying 
problems, analyzing and evaluating them, 
establishing criteria for their solution, col- 
lecting relevant data, formulating possible 
solutions, choosing the desired one and 
putting the decision into effect. The lat- 
ter, as Litchfield® has pointed out, in- 
volves programming, communication, 
control over the actions and reappraisals 
relating to the decision. 
Alternative Plans of Organization 

In the effort to gain operating effective- 
ness, colleges generally appear to be or- 
ganized under one of two plans. One is 
that of the executive who virtually deter- 
mines all policies, makes all important 
decisions and carries them into operation 
through a number of officers each of 
whom is held accountable to the chief 
executive. Under this plan, there is ordi- 
narily little staff work done although the 
president may consult the subordinate 
officers for advice from time to time. 
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The other plan is the cabinet system. 
Here there is always a top echelon of 
officers, usually three to five in number, 
consisting of the president as chief execu- 
tive and the additional officers each of 
whom has clearly defined responsibility 
for a particular phase of operations. A 
subdivision that has become popular in 
recent years is that of a group of four 
vice presidents in charge respectively of 
academic affairs, student affairs, business 
affairs, and development. Although by 
delegation from the board of control the 
president usually has the authority to 
make the final decision on all important 
matters of policy and of action, in prac- 
tice he is apt to accept the concensus of 
opinion of the members of his cabinet 
as a basis for action. It is not uncommon 
for these officers to meet as a body at 
least once a week at which time policy 
and program decisions are made and 
these in turn constitute a frame of refer- 
ence for the follow-through decisions and 
actions of the respective officers. At one 
institution, for example, these officers 
meet every Monday morning at seven 
o'clock, thus beginning the week’s work 
in the right spirit and setting a worthy 
example. 

It is more typical of the cabinet system 
than of the other one that good use is 
made of staff experts. These men and 
women are usually associated with one 
or more of these principal officers, or per- 
haps in a central bureau of institutional 
research, and are available for specialized 
study of the problems of the institution. 
Upon request they will attempt clearly 
to define and limit the problem under 
and summarize it in a 
manner that will point up possible al- 
ternative decisions, with data and reason- 
ing to support each alternative. Frequent- 
ly the staff will recommend a particular 
decision. Thus when the executive officer 
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or the cabinet give consideration to the 
problem they have before them an analy- 
sis that provides a basis for making de- 
cisions. 

This procedure has certain obvious ad- 
vantages. For one thing, it saves the 
principal officer a great deal of personal 
time. The president, for example, by 
reason of adequacy of staff work does 
not need to spend hours upon matters of 
detail because these are provided for him. 
Thus he is freed for attention to other 
matters where his leadership is import- 
ant. In the second place, the analysis of 
the problem will probably have been 
better made by the expert than it would 
have been by the harried officer. Presum- 
ably the staff member will have given 
consideration to all of the important fac- 
tors. He also will have taken the precau- 
tion to collect the relevant and significant 
data. This preliminary action, however, 
does not preclude the consideration of 
other data or other factors that are within 
the knowledge of the principal officers 
by reason of their broader perspective and 
experience. Still a third point is that the 
use of this type of procedure leads to a 
general feeling of confidence in the ad- 
ministration because of the obvious care 
taken in making important decisions. The 
presence in decision making at this level 
of a group of officers who together com- 
prehend the entire scope of activities of 
the institution also helps to give assur- 
ance that all of the affected interests are 
being taken into account. 

Pressures Toward Operating Efficiency 

We are now entering a period when 
more precise administrative attention will 
have to be given to the operations of the 
institution. This arises because of the in- 
creasing number of students and diversity 
of programs, and the growing complexity 
of the operations. Because space is so ex- 
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pensive and funds for new plants are so 
limited it is becoming necessary to make 
much more efficient use of the educational 
plant than has ever been done before. 
A tremendous shortage of faculty has 
been predicted which means that the 
time of teachers will have to be conserved 
for teaching; this in turn means that 
ancillary personnel must be trained and 
the faculty members trained in using 
them for many routine, chore type of 
activities. Assuming that the institutions 
will not funds commensurate 
with the increasing student enrollments, 
greater attention will have to be given 
to such things as the efficiency with which 
libraries function, laboratory equipment 
is used, meals are served, health services 


receive 


are operated, and so forth. 

In view of these pressures which lead 
operations, the 
turn and 


to more business-like 


boards of control may more 
more to business efficiency experts to lay 
out plans for organization and proced- 
ures. The faculties will thus have to be 
alert to the fast moving events in order 
to keep the officers and the trustees sen- 
sitized to the primary objectives of the 
institution. On the other hand, faculty 
members generally need to become more 
aware of the pressures and of the need 
to revise some of their ideas and attitudes 
about these phases of the operations of 


the institution. 


Education the Primary Function 


As noted previously, of the two aspects 
of the nature of a college, the role as an 
educational insitution is the primary one. 
In this sense, the faculty is the institu- 
tion. Faculty members are employees but 
they are more than that. They resemble 
more the partners in a professional firm, 
such as in architecture or in medicine, 
than they do the employees of a business 
enterprise. For this reason, and because 
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of the nature of the educational job to 
be done, group processes become highly 
important in determining policies and 
programs for achieving the educational 
objectives. 

In determining the scope of interest 
and activity of the faculty it is important 
to keep in mind the distinction between 
operations and education. This is difficult 
to do because the operations are the 
means of attaining the educational ends. 
Theoretically it is impossible to separate 
means from ends. 

It is, however, essential to arrive at 
some consensus among the whole of the 
faculty about the essential purposes and 
the nature of the program of the institu- 
tion, whereas it would lead to the utmost 
confusion if in matters of operating de- 
tail the principle were followed that 
everybody should decide everything. Fa- 
culty committees have a tendency to want 
to make decisions about administration. 
When committees do this it becomes ex- 
ceedingly time consuming for the faculty 
members, diverts them from the main 
educational job, and ordinarily leads to 
ineffective administrative action. 

The educational functions can be iden- 
tified with reasonable clarity. They are 
concerned with the students, their admis- 
sion, their progress, and their graduation; 
they include the devising and implement- 
ing of the curriculum and the specific 
courses of study; and they are concerned 
with teaching and with research. These, 
then, constitute areas of responsibility 
which both by tradition and by the nature 
of the objectives require active participa- 
tion by the faculty either through repre- 
sentative committees and academic 
leaders or by the faculty as a whole. 
When I speak of academic leaders I am 
referring to persons who in effect are 
members of the academic faculty but who 
have been designated for some adminis- 
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trative responsibilty including departmen- 
tal or divisional chairmanships and cer- 
tain aspects of the role as Dean. The 
dean, for example, wears two hats, one 
as a line officer and the other as chairman 
of his particular faculty. 
Faculty Responsibility and Participation 
By tradition, then, the faculty members 
have general responsibility for the aca- 
demic program and for the welfare and 
advancement of the students. They derive 
their satisfactions from the professional 
performance of this responsibility. But it 
also seems clear that their creative ener- 
gies are best tapped when they are vitally 
concerned with the objectives they are 
pursuing and the results obtained. 
Participating involves group discussion 
of objectives and of the programming. 
To permit this discussion to become fo- 
cused upon the particular issues of policy 
or problems of implementation, it is im- 
portant that the faculty group has before 
it a clear definition of the problem and 
analysis of the factors that should affect 
a decision, and an indication of the 
choices to be made. At this point, the 
similarity to the function of the staff as 
outlined above is apparent. To some ex- 
tent members of the staff, including espe- 
cially those in an active bureau of institu- 
tional may function in this 
capacity. Ordinarily, however, this pre- 


research, 


liminary work is done by an appropriate 
committee of the group. If faculty com- 
mittees understood more clearly the na- 
ture of this function, they might become 
much more effective in practice. 

In the line of operations, as noted 
above, it is often important for the per- 
son with principal responsibility and 
authority to make the decision. In the 
case of faculty functions it is doubtful 
whether this prerogative should lie with 
the chairman. To get effective group ac- 
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tion, it is almost necessary to have wide- 
spread acquiescence in the decisions made 
and actions taken. For this reason parlia- 
mentary procedures are not highly useful 
in faculty meetings. There is, for example, 
the instructive instance where President 
Robert Hutchins put into action a new 
college plan after the faculty vote had 
been very close. Shortly after he left the 
presidency, the plan was radically chang- 
ed. Dr. Hutchins later stated that if he 
had had more patience in gaining a wider 
acceptance of his idea among the faculty 
he would have come nearer to attaining 
his objective. 

The method of consensus would seem 
to be the best one as a basis for faculty 
action. This means that a matter is dis- 
clarified until 
general agreement as to the decision is 


cussed, analyzed and 
reached. Note that this does not require 
unanimous agreement for the reason that 
such a provision would put too much 
power in the hands of a vocal minority. 
It would also lead to impasse because of 
the difficulty of getting unanimous agree- 
ment on controversial matters. 

Having allocated to the faculty the 
scope of responsibility as described above, 
it is not easy to draw a precise line be- 
tween this authority and that of the 
ministrative officer. As chairman of 
faculty, however, the administrative 
cer works within the frame of policy 
program as agreed to by the faculty. The 
faculty in turn must leave to the adminis- 
trator the responsibility for implementing 
the program. Phases of the administrative 
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and 


action may require consultations and col- 
laborative effort (for example, adminis- 
trative actions often influence policy) but 
these are normal habits of action within 
any academic faculty. 
Educating Students by Involving Them 
The question next arises as to what 
extent the students should be brought in 
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on the decision making process. The 
question deserves extended treatment, but 
time permits a consideration of only one 
aspect—a theory of student participation 
as a part of the educational process. 

First of all, experience is a factor in 
education. This theory enunciated by 
such authorities as Froebel, Pestalossi, and 
Dewey applies to student participation 
in the governance of the college. To the 
extent that individual students or groups 
of students can be involved in respon- 
sible decision making about policy, pro- 
gram, community activities and environ- 
mental conditions, they may learn from 
these experiences many things of crucial 
importance to them for life in the world 
today. These consist of knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes relating to such things as 
governmental processes, social behavior, 
group leadership and action, and human 
relations in general. When students help 
make decisions and help carry them 
through into responsible action, they are 
learning how to make discriminating 
judgments based upon careful analyses 
of problems, they are maturing their own 
codes of morals and ethics, and they are 
learning skills of group participating and 
leadership. Since many matters that con- 
cern students are also of concern to the 
faculty, the joint effort of both through 
appropriate committees and officers may 
enable the students to derive some wis- 
dom from the more mature experience 
of the faculty. 

The decision of the extent to which 
students may participate will depend 
upon the circumstances at the particular 
institution. Students in one instance, for 
example, may be unusually power con- 
scious. If participation is perceived pri- 
marily as a power struggle it may defeat 
the end of education. Students may want 
to shut the faculty out of actions in the 
same manner in which faculty sometimes 
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shut the students out. The faculty on their 
part may be suspicious of students and 
unwilling to surrender authority. Faculty 
members are impatient with the need of 
devoting time to the determination of 
campus issues involving social or anti- 
social behaviors—although they may be 
willing to spend endless amounts of time 
teaching elementary mathematics over 
and over to each successive freshman 
group. Another shortcoming in pro- 
cedures may be that the student groups 
become involved in bull sessions instead 
of preparing orderly analyses of problems 
upon which to make decisions. Here 
again is evidence of a neglected educa- 
tional job because the training in these 
procedures of decision making may con- 
stitute one of the important objectives in 
having students participate. 

In spite of these several handicaps to 
effective student participation, the argu- 
ments are strong for involving the stu- 
dents in decision making to the extent 
that their experience and willingness to 
assume responsibility permit. They relate 
primarily to the education of the students 
and not to gaining increased efficiency 
in operation. However, if student partici- 
pation can lead to a healthy campus tone 
that is conducive to good education or to 
the adoption and maintenance of an 
honor system that is effective in control- 
ling human relations on the campus, we 
will have gained certain types of efficien- 
cy that are highly meaningful in a demo- 
cratic society. The educational objectives 
will not be achieved, however, unless 
there is motivated and continuous par- 
ticipation by the faculty in matters of 
interest to the students.° 


Board of Control Has the Ultimate Power 


In the discussion of any phase of the 
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organization and administration of a col- 
lege or university it must always be borne 
in mind that the institution operates by 
virtue of a charter or legislative authori- 
zation from the state. In American prac- 
tice, this charter almost always creates 
a board of control. To this board is given 
the complete legal authority over the 
institution. Whatever duties are carried 
out by the officers, the faculty, or the 
students, must of legal necessity be 
through delegation from the board of 
control. Because of its distinctive nature, 
a college has to have a two-way com- 
munication through the channels of 
authority. Decisions made by student or- 
ganizations, by the faculty, or by adminis- 
trative officers must be consistent with 
overall policies as determined by the 
trustees. Such decisions are therefore sub- 
ject to the confirmatien or the veto by 
the board. In the reverse manner, deci- 
sions made by the board of control need 
to be communicated downward to all 
affected parties as a basis for their actions. 
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A Comparison of Regulary Admitted and Unclassified | 
College Freshmen 


Truman M. Cheney and Jacqueline Elder* 


Impetus for this study came from cen- 
sus projections which indicate that by 
1970 our 52 million high school seniors 
will increased to 70 million. In 
1949, 30 per cent of the boys and girls 
of college age enrolled, but it is expected 
that almost 45 per cent of them will take 
advantage of opportunities in higher edu- 
cation within ten years. These facts re- 


have 


garding high school graduates and col- 
lege enrollees have led many colleges and 
universities to take another look at their 
admission procedures. The purpose of 
this study was to determine the success of 
regularly admitted students at the Uni- 
versity of Nevada and to compare them 
to the unclassified students, those with 
grade deficiencies and those lacking the 
subjects required by the different col- 
leges of the University. 
Related Studies 

At Highland Park Junior College,’ 
there was a high rate of attrition due to 
the low achievement level of dropouts 
and to a smaller degree the graduates. 
According to a study made by the United 
States Office of Education, 40 per cent 
of the freshmen graduate from the col- 
lege they enter, and 20 per cent graduate 
there later or from another institution. 
At Ventura Junior College,’ the first year 
is the most critical, high school dropouts 
have much less chance of success than 
graduates, and ‘high school grades are a 


*Truman M. Cheney is Associate Professor and Coun- 
selor Trainer, College of Education, University of 
Nevada, Reno, Nevada and Jacqueline Elder is Coun- 
selor, Sparks High School, Sparks, Nevada. This article 
is based upon Mrs. Elder's unpublished Master's Thesis: 
“A Four Year Study of the Unclassified Student at the 
University of Nevada.” 
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good predictor of success in college. At 
the College Divisions of Ferris Institute,” 
ability, achievement, and age could have 
been used to deny admission to some 
students without the loss of an appreci- 
able number of those who succeeded. At 
Portland State College,* 16 per cent of 
the upper three-fourths dropped out of 
college. The range of these dropouts was 
evenly distributed from the 25th to the 
99th percentile on the Cooperative Eng- 
lish Tests. Almost half of the students 
who were below the 25th percentile on 
this did satisfactory work during their 
freshman year. Many of these research 
findings were confirmed and extended 
by this study. 

Included in this study® were 2,644 fresh- 
men, 2,111 regularly admitted students 
and 533 unclassified students, who en- 
tered the University of Nevada from the 
Fall term of 1954 to the Spring term of 
1958. In starting the study, a list of un- 
classified students was secured and dupli- 
cate enrollments and transfers were re- 
moved. Pertinent information secured on 
these students included the date of be- 
coming a regular student; date of being 
placed on probation; date removed from 
probation; date of suspension; number of 
semesters on honor roll; date of leaving 
school; date of graduation; percentile 
rank on the entrance examination (not 
used because of local research indicating 
its lack of value in this area); and the 
cumulative grade point average either at 
the time of leaving, at the time of gradu- 
ation, or at the time of the research. A 
control group of 145 regular students was 
then established which was representative 
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and of the same sex percentage as the 
unclassified group of 145 freshmen. Simi- 
lar data were secured on the control 
group and the unclassified group as these 
students had all been in college since the 
Fall of 1954. 


Unclassified Students Receive 
Significantly Lower Grades 

The cumulative grade point average of 
the unclassified group was .61 below that 
of the control or regular group. The criti- 
cal ratio of the standard error of the dif- 
ference between the two means was sig- 
nificant at the .001 level of confidence. 
In the area of grade point average the 
regular group was significantly superior, 
999 times in 1,000, to the unclassified 
group. Significant differences at the same 
level of confidence favoring the regular 
or control group were also found in the 
number of college students dropping out, 
graduated, and still enrolled. The con- 
clusions established statistically were that 
the unclassified student is far more likely 
to have a low grade point average, drop 
out of college, less likely to graduate, and 
less apt to continue his enrollment in 
college. In view of these significant con- 
clusions regarding the academic perform- 
ance of unclassified students, a closer 
analysis of the group seemed warranted. 

The total number of unclassified stu- 
dents dropped from 32 per cent to 20 per 
cent of the freshmen class at the Uni- 
versity in the four-year period. At the 
same time, the per cent of students de- 
ficient in grades required for college en- 
trance increased from 30 per cent to 51 
per cent of the unclassified group. The 
per cent of students deficient in both 
grades and subjects required increased 
from 22 to 35 per cent and the per cent 
of students deficient in subjects required 
decreased from 48 to 14 per cent. Of the 
15 units required for admission 10 must 
be presented including 3 units of English 
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and 2 units of Algebra, Geometry and 
General or Natural Science. Five units 
may be from English, Foreign Language, 
Social Science, Mathematics, Science, 
Commercial, Agriculture or Home Econ- 
omics. There are fewer unclassified stu- 
dents and fewer students with subject 
deficiencies but there are more unclassified 
students deficient in grades alone and 
more deficient in the combination of 
grades and subjects. 

The academic performance of the stu- 
dents with subject deficiencies was su- 
perior to that of those students having 
both grade and subject deficiencies and 
also superior to that of those having only 
grade deficiencies. Students with subject 
deficiencies are a much better college risk 
and they should be accorded preferences 
in admission and in counseling. Another 
conclusion is that students have in the 
past four years become better prepared 
in regard to college entrance require- 
ments. 

The research revealed that of the 553 
unclassified students, 258 or 47 per cent 
became regular students or removed their 
deficiencies. Most of these 258 students, 
77 per cent, became regular the first year, 
and 3 per cent of the 258 made the col- 
lege honor roll. A look at the drop outs 
from the unclassified group shows that 
70 per cent of them drop out of college 
before the end of the first year and that 
an additional 24 per cent drop out the 
second year. These statistics regarding 
dropouts have implications regarding the 
urgency of counseling for unclassified 
students at the University. 

The unclassified student does enter 
the University with a handicap when 
comparing him to the student who is 
admitted with regular Freshman status. 
A larger percentage of the control group 
(44) graduated, a smaller percentage (44) 
dropped out of college, and a small per 
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cent are still enrolled, while in the un- 
classified group, 19 per cent graduated, 
67 per cent dropped out and 14 per cent 
are still in college. This handicap of the 
unclassified student is also shown by 
the fact that 39 per cent of this group was 
successful in the University, in compari- 
son to 70 per cent of the regular students. 
Conclusions 

students 
succeeding in the University is large 
enough for them to merit some special 
concern since one-third of them graduate 


The number of unclassified 


or are continuing toward graduation. 
Precollege or early college counseling 
might be an excellent experiment. Ad- 
vising, regarding courses, academic load, 
non-credit courses, and activities might 
well be added to such a program. 
Limitations on scholastic deficiencies 
might well be considered in view of the 
high percentage of this group who are 
placed on academic probation; have un- 
satisfactory grade point averages; are 
suspended; and who have low academic 
performance. Students who do not have 
the subjects required for college entrance 
but whose grades are satisfactory should 
merit special consideration because of 
their better academic performance. 
Among regularly admitted students we 
find that 56 per cent of them have gradu- 
ated or are proceeding through the col- 
leges out of the 70 per cent of this group 
who are successful, this indicates a group 
of 14 per cent of the regular students 
who are successful, but who need counsel- 
ing because they drop out of the Univer- 
sity. However, the 30 per cent of the 
regular students who fail at the Univer- 
sity after having been successful in high 
school form a second group needing 
counseling. The third group where coun- 
advising, and remedial work 
could help greatly would be in the 6 per 
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cent of the unclassified students who 
although they are successful, drop out of 
college. The fourth area where some 
students might be salvaged via counsel- 
ing, advising, and remedial classes could 
be the 61 per cent of unclassified stu- 
dents who drop out of college because 
they are unsuccessful academically. 


Recommendations 


A study should be made as to why 
these successful students left the Univer- 
sity so that there would be a better basis 
for developing procedures which might 
assist them. Another study might deter- 
mine whether some of the students who 
are not academically successful at the 
University might be salvaged. 

No extensive changes were recom- 
mended in present admissions policies 
at the University of Nevada as the 56 per 
cent of regular students who graduate 
and the additional 14 per cent of suc- 
cessful students verify the academic po- 
tential of this group. The fact that 33 per 
cent of the unclassified students graduate 
and another 6 per cent were successful 
in college seems to justify the present 
admission, probation, and suspension poli- 
cies for these students as well as those 
in the regular group. This study is in 
agreement with that of Wisner’ regard- 
ing admissions policies for the Collegiate 
Division of Ferris Institute who recom- 
mends the retention of liberal admission 
policies in higher education and realistic 
probation and dismissal procedures for 
those students who do not succeed in col- 


lege. 
The regular students who succeed 
(many talented students are in_ this 


group) and yet drop out of the Univer- 
sity, the unclassified students who succeed 
and drop out of the University, and the 
regular students who succeed in high 
school but fail in the University are 
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recommended (in order) as groups in 
need of intensive counseling and advis- 
ing. It is also suggested that pre-college 
and early college counseling and aca- 
demic advising be made available to the 
potential members of these groups as 
well as to all those unclassified students 
who may encounter academic difficulties. 


A goal of improved counseling, advis- 
ing, and remedial classes at the University 
level might well be to insure greater 
academic success for the unclassified 
freshman. At present, only 15 per cent 
of (Nevada) high school seniors are 
graduating or proceeding toward gradu- 
ation from college. It is not unrealistic 
to expect that some day 30 per cent of 
our high school graduates will complete 
their work at the University. If this were 
accomplished, the shortage occupations, 
especially those requiring college train- 
ing which are needed in National De- 
fense, could be filled from this new re- 
serve of talent. The perennial problem of 
unemployment would be further allevi- 
ated and great contributions would be 
made to the basic principle of democracy; 
equality of opportunity. 
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Association Exchange 


Summary, Executive Council Minutes* 
American College Personnel Association 


Denver, Colorado 


Meeting of Sunday, March 26 

Present: Kathryn Hopwood, President; 
William Craig, President-elect; Melvene 
Hardee, Secretary; Theda MHagenah, 
Treasurer; C. Gilbert Wrenn, Robert Cal- 
lis, Margaret Ruth Smith, Glen Nygreen, 
Lawrence Riggs, Bernard Black; mem- 
bers of the Executive Council, Charles 
Lewis, Journal Editor, and chairman of 
committees; Dennis Trueblood, Eunice 
Hilton Freeland, Donald Robinson. 

President Hopwood callea the meeting 
to order, distributing the agenda for the 
session. 

Minutes, 1960: These minutes, appear- 
ing in the June, 1960 issue of the Journal 
of College Student Personnel, were ap- 
proved by consensus. 

Nominations Committee: Robert Cal- 
lis, Chairman of the 1961-62 Nominations 
Committee, read the results as follows: 
President-elect, Melvene Hardee; Secre- 
tary, Barbara Kirk; Members of the 
Executive Council: Collister, 
Charles Lewis, Robert McCleery, and 
Margaret Ruth Smith. Discussion ensued 
concerning the Senior Teller’s work as 
it pertains to notifying the President of 
the election returns. Clearance with 
APGA headquarters is to be made by K. 
Hopwood and W. Craig on election pro- 
cedures to be followed in the future. 

Program Committee: Margaret Ruth 
Smith distributed plans for the behavioral 
sciences emphasis of the 1962 program, 


Gordon 


*This summary of the minutes was prepared for the 
June, 1961 issue of the JOURNAL OF COLLEGE STU- 
DENT PERSONNEL by Melvene D. Hardee, Secretary, 
1960-61 and Barbara A. Kirk, Secretary, 1961-62. 
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noting that program committee meetings 
of Sunday, Thursday, and Friday in Den- 
ver would deal with this emphasis. 

It was announced that the APGA pro- 
gram coordinator for 1962 is Walter Lif- 
ton and that the convention hotel is Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. All 1962 Divisional 
program chairmen will meet together 
April 28 in Chicago. Means for attracting 
the various “specialty” groups of ACPA 
to the national conference was cited as 
important. (See also discussion under 
Special Interest Groups.) 

The possible move on the part of the 
1962 APGA program coordinators to 
schedule “name speakers” for the Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday morning 
sessions of the 1962 program, with all 
Divisions members to hear and discuss 
the speeches in group sections, was con- 
sidered with the following motion: 

That the representatives of ACPA 
take to the next meeting of the 
APGA Executive Council the state- 
ment that ACPA reiterates its time- 
honored right to put on programs at 
proper times and in proper number 
to meet the needs of its members, 
this being construed as 50-60 sections 
for the 1962 program. Motion second- 
ed and passed. 

G. Wrenn commented that counseling 
in college is due to be given increasing 
recognition in programs of subsequent 
years as a result of the impetus given 


secondary school guidance-counseling 
under NDEA and by ASCA. 
Monograph Commission: President 
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Hopwood read the letter of resignation 
submitted by Chairman Fred Proff which 
expressed, however, his wish to remain 
on the Monograph Commission as a 
member. It was noted that Drs. Bone 
and Pepinsky were completing terms of 
service in 1961. R. Callis was asked to 
report plans of the Monograph Commis- 
sion at the first business meeting of 
ACPA. 

Journal: C. Lewis submitted his report 
on Journal activities, making recommen- 
dations for operations in 1961-62. C. Lewis 
explained the work of APGA head- 
quarters staff in such matters as noting 
address changes, handling subscriptions 
and reprint orders, etc. 


Motion: \t was moved that the Edi- 
torial Board be increased to include 
six persons. Motion was seconded 
and passed. 
Motion: \t was moved that approval 
be given the idea of a 48 pp. Journal 
issue with the final decision to be 
delayed until the report from the 
Budget Committee is made available. 
Motion was seconded and _ passed. 
Treasurer's Report: (see itemized fi- 
nancial statement in this section.) Ques- 
tion was raised by G. Wrenn on the 
amount in escrow for advance Journal 
subscriptions. T. Hagenah raised question 
concerning her authority to place more 
money in savings. It was pointed out that 
recommendation on this should come 
from the Budget Committee. 


Motion: It was moved by L. Riggs 

that the Treasurer’s report be accept- 

ed for filing. Motion seconded and 
passed. 

Discussion proceeded on the advisabili- 
ty of giving over the bookkeeping func- 
tion now dispatched by the Treasufer to 
APGA Headquarters Office. T. Hagenah 
commented that the ACPA treasurer is 
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a recording and dispensing agent and 
that the bookkeeping function could well 
be handled by APGA, the latter possibly 
assessing ACPA a charge, based on 
volume of business handled, for this ser- 
vice. It was pointed out that this utiliza- 
tion of machine processing should free 
the treasurer for greater activity as budget 
officer. 
Motion: It was moved by L. Riggs 
that the bookkeeping function be 
delegated to the central office of 
APGA subject to the agreement of 
the president and treasurer on pos- 
sible charges. Motion seconded and 
passed. 


The Treasurer recommended that 
Chairmen be required to get their bills 
in by Feb. 15th each year in order that 
reporting to the Executive Council and 
the membership be up-to-date at the time 
of the national meeting. 

L. Riggs recommended that the careful, 
painstaking job of Treasurer Hagenah in 
1960-61 be noted in the minutes of the 
Association. 

Committee on Relations with Agencies 
for the Study of Higher Education: Don- 
ald Robinson reported results of a survey 
of 14 different centers of research activity 
including WICHE, SREB, NEBHE, Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship, and centers at 
Berkeley, Michigan, Columbia, and Flori- 
da State. Replies from 12 centers were 
forthcoming and these will soon be tabu- 
lated and analyzed. 

It was noted that the Council on Re- 
search in Education under the leadership 
of the American Educational Research 
Association had been organized in early 
1960. The membership fee is $50 with 
additional financing likely to be needed 
to cover trips of the representatives named 
to attending meetings of the Council. 


Motion: It was moved by G. Wrenn 
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that ACPA apply for membership in 
the Council on Research in Educa- 
tion. Motion seconded and passed. 


Hospitality: Eunice Hilton Freeland, 
Chairman of Hospitality, reviewed the 
1961 plans underway. Mrs. Ann Borre- 
sen explained the arrangement for pro- 
viding host-hostess duties in the ACPA 
Room. It was agreed the ACPA officers 
should try to drop in as their time per- 
mits. 

Program: D. Trueblood, Chairman of 
Program 1961, reported on the plans of 
his committee. The relationship between 
the APGA Program Coordinator and the 
ACPA Program Chairman was discussed, 
it being noted that clarification of the 
duties of the former was needed. M. Har- 
dee raised questions as to (1) the specific 
charge or directive given the APGA co- 
ordinator by APGA headquarters and 
(2) the manualization of the total pro- 
gram which would make easier the stag- 
ing of successive programs. 

K. Hopwood suggested that the Con- 
vention Manual be re-examined, to note 
the functions of the APGA Program Co- 
ordinator. 

Special Interest Groups within ACPA: 
K. Hopwood reported that APGA Presi- 
dent Feder had asked that the special 
interest groups among ACPA members 
be enumerated. Some of these special 
interest groups appear as follows: 

1. Directors of Counseling Centers 
2. Directors of Student Health Centers 
3. Placement Officers 
4. Religious Advisers 

(ACRA and NACUC) 


. Housing Directors 


I 


6. Orientation Directors 
7. Financial Aids Officers 
8. Student Union Directors 


~ 


9. Foreign Student Advisers 
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K. Hopwood reported her conversa- 
tions with Rexford Moon, College En- 
trance Examination Board, who is spokes- 
man for a group heading plans for assist- 
ing directors of financial aids. In respect 
to gathering these interest groups to- 
gether, K. Hopwood suggested the pos- 
sibility of a federation of all groups work- 
ing at the college level. 

L. Riggs commented on the need to 
coordinate information between groups. 
He cited the need for calling leaders of 
these groups into talk about professional 
problems, ACPA providing leadership 
throughout the discussions. 

G. Nygreen spoke of the need to re- 
define ACPA’s role in relationship to 
APGA. D. Trueblood suggested looking 
at our “audiences” to see what ACPA 
could do to attract them. Means for 
regional stimulation were thought to be 
important. M. Hardee commented that 
a single state might not provide a broad 
enough base for regional organization, 
that multi-state groups like Southern 
College Personnel Association might be 
necessary to stimulate action in the several 
areas. The ideas suggested appeared to 
depict ACPA as a consolidating and co- 
ordinating agency and not as an organi- 
zation fragmenting the loyalties of per- 
sons who afhliate with several special 
interest groups. 

T. Hagenah noted that members of 
the Executive Council themselves are 
members of several specialty groups (like 
APA, NAWDC, or NASPA) and would 
not likely want to limit themselves solely 
to membership in ACPA. The question 
before the Council is: Are we seeking 
members or are we seeking to identify 
with others whose philosophy of student 
service is similar to ours? It was the con- 
sensus of this group that service to pro 
fessional groups in our field of college 
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personnel work, and not membership, is 
desired. 

L. Riggs offered to pay the subscrip- 
tion price of the Journal for one year, 
this to go to the president of one of these 
specialty groups. Similarly, it was thought 
that the Executive Council could under- 
write Journal subscriptions to the presi- 
dents and presidents-elect of all these 
organizations. A plan for sending copies 
of the previous year’s annual conference 
to these presidents was suggested, the 
1961-62 president of ACPA being named 
to explore this possibility. 

The closer coordination of these col- 
lege student personnel interest groups 
was seen possible by these means: 


(1) distribution of Monographs 


(2) distribution of Journal subscrip- 
tions 

(3) bringing new groups into partici- 

pation at local or regional levels 

(4) sponsoring of workshops 

(5) provision for representation in the 

annual convention program 


Meeting adjourned. 


Meeting of Tuesday afternoon, March 28 
Present: Kathryn Hopwood, President; 
William Craig, President-elect; Melvene 
Hardee, Secretary; Theda MHagenah, 
Treasurer; C. Gilbert Wrenn, Robert Cal- 
lis, Margaret Ruth Smith, Glen Nygreen, 
Lawrence Riggs; Bernard Black, Charles 
Lewis, Dennis Trueblood, Eunice Hilton 
Freeland, Donald Robinson, and Dorothy 
Clendenen. 
Monograph Commission: R. Callis 
was asked to assume the chairmanship 
of the Monograph Commission for a 
three-year period. K. Hopwood will as- 
sume R. Callis’ position on the Inter- 
Association Coordinating Committée be- 
ginning May 1, 1961. In the 1961-62 year, 
ACPA provides the chairman for the 
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Inter-Association Coordinating Commit- 
tee. 

Program: A pledge of support to 
ACPA in future programming for finan- 
cial aids was given by Rex Moon, College 
Entrance Examination Board, in a letter 
to K. Hopwood. 

Term of Office of Program Committee 
Members: W. Craig reminded the Coun- 
cil that the term of office of members of 
the Program Committee is confined to 
one year with the possibility of reap- 
pointment for a second year. 

Relationship of Hospitality Committee 
and Program Committee: It was the con- 
sensus of opinion that the Hospitality 
Committee was not a sub-committee of 
the Program Committee. 


Motion: It was moved that the Presi- 
dent appoint the Hospitality Chair- 
man from the local area (the national 
program site) and permit her to 
name her own Committee. Motion 
seconded and passed. 


National Student Association: The Inter- 
Association Coordinating Committee has 
voted to appoint a committee to explore 
liaison activities with a number of stu- 
dent organizations, NSA being one of 
them. 

In his report as liaison representative 
of ACPA to NSA, Gordon Klopf noted 
that NSA was experiencing financial dif- 
ficulties. Discussion of the role of ACPA 
in relation to work of NSA ensued. 


Motion: It was moved that ACPA 
continue its liaison relationship with 
NSA, with the President reiterating 
the Association’s support of NSA’s 
continuing work. Motion seconded 
and passed. (Support is here intended 
to be encouragement in nor-financial 
aspects. ) 
A condensation of G. Klopf’s report of 
his liaison activities with NSA will ap- 
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pear in the Journal of College Student 
Personnel Work. 

Roll of ACPA Members Designated 
for Service in Delegate Assembly: It was 
reported by L. Riggs that members of 
the Delegate Assembly were uncertain as 
to the manner in which they were to 
represent ACPA. It was suggested that 
the agenda and action of the APGA 
Executive Council be reviewed with 
ACPA members (including APGA dele- 
gates) attending the conference. This re- 
view could conceivably be done at the 
first business meeting following the an- 
nual luncheon of ACPA. Other means 
for clarifying the role of Delegate Assem- 
bly ACPA 


constituency was left to the further study 


members with relation to 
of new officers. 

Taking of Office of New Members: K. 
Hopwood indicated her intention of giv- 
ing the gavel over to W. Craig, President- 
elect 1960-61, at the 
second business meeting of ACPA. In the 


the conclusion of 
final Executive Council meeting on Thurs- 
day, the new officers will be functioning 

Craig, president; Hardee, pres.-elect, 
Kirk, (In 1961-62 
treasurer continues for a second year.) 
New council members, G. Collister, C. 
Lewis, R. McCleery, M. R. Smith, will 
attend. 


and secretary. the 


Issues Relating to the Relationship of 
ACPA APGA: 
mented on the growing discontent of 
some ACPA members with APGA 
lationships. He raised the question as to 
whether the annual ACPA meeting needs 
to be at the same time as the APGA an- 
nual meeting, suggesting this item appear 
on the agenda for ACPA Executive Coun- 


and G. Nygreen com- 


re- 


cil discussion. 


T. Hagenah raised question about the 
time of the annual meeting. For schools 
on the quarter system, the date falls on 
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the first week of the new quarter which 
works a hardship. 

R. Callis, past president, affirmed his 
stand with regard to ACPA’s continuing 
as a division of APGA. 

W. Craig commented that a study of 
the relationship of ACPA and APGA is 
needed, with a group to be appointed to 
initiate the study. Meeting adjourned. 
Meeting of Thursday, March 30 

Present: William G. Craig, President; 
Meivene D. Hardee, President-Elect; 
Kathryn V. Hopwood, Past President; 
Barbara A. Kirk, Secretary; Theda Hage- 
Bernard R. Black, E. 
Gordon Collister, Charles L. Lewis, 
Thomas M. Magoon, Robert L. McCleery, 
Glen T. Nygreen, Lawrence Riggs, Mar- 
garet Ruth Smith, C. Gilbert Wrenn, and 
Dennis Trueblood. 


nah, Treasurer; 


President Craig called the meeting to 
order. 

Inter-Association Committee: Subcom- 
mittee on Professional Preparation in 
Student Personnel Work: Report was 
made by W. Price Ewens, Chairman of 
the Subcommittee who described the Sub- 
committee’s work and scope. A proposal 
emanated for an invitational seminar for 
about 50 people, with the purpose of 
studying the nature and needs of student 
personnel programs in the future and of 
arriving at guiding principles for solu- 
tions of problems presented regarding 
preparing people for work in the field. 
The Committee suggests a $21,00 budget, 
conservatively estimated, with the four 
organizations involved each contributing 
$50 for costs in relation to presenting a 
request to a foundation. The appointment 
of a steering committee of two represen- 
tatives from each organization was pro- 
posed, with a target date of 1962 for the 
seminar. B. Black made an alternate sug: 
gestion that the ACPA Executive Coun- 
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cil form a working committee on this 
project. 


Motion: \t was moved by L. Riggs, 
seconded by T. Hagenah, and car- 
ried that the Executive Council ap- 
prove the proposal and allocate $50 
from the ACPA budget, as requested 
contingent upon like approval of the 
other associations invoived. 


Catherine Northrup reported that the 
Inter-association Committee proposes to 
bring in representatives of two additional 
groups, the Association of College Unions 
and the Association of College and Uni- 
versity Housing Officers, to bring the 
membership on the Committee to six 
organizations. K. Hopwood was appoint- 
ed to serve in place of R. Callis, and will 
assume the chairmanship of the Inter- 
Association Committee at the Chicago 
conference. 

Membership Report: The membership 
report was made by Membership Chair- 
man Emerson Coyle and his Co-Chair- 
man A. Linc Fisch, who will be appoint- 
ed chairman for 1962-63. Chairman Coyle 
reported that he set a goal of 1,000 mem- 
bers for this year. A goal of 1,500 new 
members has been set for next year. The 
$500 allocated in the budget for the 
Membership Committee will be split 
equally between the Chairman and Co- 
Chairman. The Chairman will continue 
to approve applications and notify new 
members of their acceptance into ACPA. 
The Co-Chairman will conduct the liai- 
son responsibility with state chairmen. 

Only two applications for membership 
were disapproved, one because of bizarre 
responses and one because of inadequate 
information. Classification of acceptance 
is as follows: 


Number Classification 7 
71 Counciling capacity, all kinds 
70 Guidance Directors 
55 Graduate Students 
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Number Classification 
45 Deans of Students, all levels 
35 Teaching 
7 Directors of Admission 
4 Placement Directors 
15 Miscellaneous (e.g. Directors of 


Housing, Registrars, National Sec- 
retaries of Fraternities) 

Questions were raised regarding the 
admission of approximately 25 high 
school counselors. Concern was expressed 
over standards of membership. The Con- 
stitution provides that membership is 
limited to people working in a college 
setting. Mobility of graduate students, 
and the dual status that many people 
have, raised questions for interpretation. 
Further study will be required on this 
problem. 

Budget: A copy of the approved bud- 
get appears in this section: 

Motion: It was moved by B. Black, 

seconded by G. Collister, and carried 

that the budget should be amended to 
increase the President’s fund from 
$300 to $500. 


Motion: It was moved by President 
Craig, acting as Chairman of the 
3udget Committee, seconded by G. 
Nygreen, and carried that the budget 
be approved as amended. 


Study of the amount of, and the prin- 
ciples behind, budget reserves was as- 
signed to M. Hardee, Chairman of the 
Budget Committee for 1961-62. 

Hospitality Committee: Ann Borresen 
reported that the ACPA luncheon was 
scheduled so early that a number of 
people were unable to secure tickets. 
There was an expenditure of $7.50 for 
flowers for the speakers’ table. The Hos- 
pitality Lounge was used by 390 people 
and cost $10 a day. The location of the 
lounge, adjunctive to the Placement Ser- 
vice, caused its use extensively by people 
engaged in the placement process. Presi- 
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dent Craig expressed appreciation for the 
work of the Hospitality Committee. 
Monographs: R. Callis, newly appoint- 
ed Chairman, reported that Student Fi- 
nancial Aid: Manual for Colleges and 
Universities, developed with a Kiplinger 
Foundation grant, is bringing in some 
income. The manuscript on the second 
monograph, to be entitled Legal Aspects 
of Student Personnel Work, has been 
written by Clarence Bakken, and will be 
ready to go to press in 60 days. Copies 
should be available approximately six 
months later. Two other monograph pos- 
under consideration: One, 
Housing in Higher Education by Harold 


sibilities are 
Riker, and the second, a sociological study 
of the inter-relationships of student per- 
sonnel workers, to be authored by Harold 
B. Pepinsky, hopefully to be completed 
prior to September. The unused APGA 
loan of $7,500, authorized a year ago to 
underwrite 1960-61 monographs for 
ACPA, will be reviewed at the APGA 
Executive Committee meeting in Wash- 
ington on May 19, 1961. The President 
was authorized to request a continuation 
of that loan through the 1961-62 fiscal 
year. 

Journal of College Student Personnel: 
C. Lewis reported that the Editorial 
Board met, agreed upon the policy of no 
advertising for the Journal, and thus may 
need budget adjustment. They are work- 
ing with a $400 to $500 overage. 

Motion: It was moved by C. Lewis 
that the Journal be authorized to of- 
fer a $3 subscription rate to related 
organizations with large member- 
ships (such as APA) for the purpose 
of promoting the Journal. It was 
seconded by D. Trueblood, and the 
motion was carried. 

Program: 1961 Program Chairman D. 
Trueblood reported that the most perti- 
nent problems had been 1) to develop 
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good programs and 2) the number of 
programs. Copies of the Program Com- 
mittee report will be forwarded to APGA 

President Roeber and Executive Director 

Hitchcock. 

Presidential Proposals: President Craig 
made the proposals listed below for dis- 
cussion and appropriate action: 

1. Study Group on Regional Seminars 
or Workshops on Student Personnel 
Problems. Present services to members 
consist of the Journal, monographs, 
Convention Program and Placement 
Service. Expanding regional activity 
in the area of professional develop- 
ment may be a method of increasing 

Discussion re- 
volved around the relationship of 
such groups to those which already 


services to members. 


have adequate ongoing programs in 
certain regions. Discussion followed 
on the purpose of such a study group 
and their specific charge from the 
Executive Council. President Craig 
will appoint a committee to study 
the possibilities of working out for- 
mat, organization, content, and per- 
sonnel for resource use to interested 
people in less active parts of the coun- 
try, and to develop better communi- 
cation between active regional groups 
and ACPA. See motion below under 
ACPA Organizational Structure. 

2. ACPA Organizational Structure: Dis- 
cussion was held on ACPA’s relation- 
ships with other organizations. 


Motion: It was moved by B. A. 
Kirk, seconded by D. Trueblood, 
and carried that the President ap- 
point three ad hoc committees to 
study 1) ACPA’s relationship in 
APGA, 2) the relationship of 
ACPA to other student personnel 
organizations outside of APGA, 
and 3) as a service to the mem- 
bership to work up resource ma- 
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terial, proposals, format, and con- 
sultant personnel to encourage 
regional workshops; and to re- 
port to the Executive Council 
prior to the 1962 Convention. 


3. National Association of Personnel 


Workers and Southwest Regional As- 
sociation of Personnel Workers. Mr. 
James B. Jones, President of the latter 
group and affliated with both, met 
with the Executive Council to discuss 
Negro student personnel organiza- 
tion. Matters of discussion in the 
groups he represents include whether 
these groups should continue inde- 
pendently since they have privilege 
of membership in APGA; the en- 
couragement of integration in reverse, 
which has already taken effect at Lin- 
coln University in Missouri; study of 
the status of student personnel services 
in Negro colleges. President Craig of- 
fered the services of ACPA in any 
way possible, indicating that APGA 
does not recognize segregated branch- 
Cs. 


. Distribution of ACPA Executive 


Functions in the Executive Council. 
President Craig announced the ap- 
pointment of each member of the 
Executive Council as a liaison person 
with another organization, in order to 
expand our understanding and com- 
munication between the groups con- 
cerned and ACPA. The function of 
liaison is that of keeping contact with 
the designated organization, com- 
municating with its officers, and re- 
porting significant developments to 
ACPA’s Executive Council. The liai- 
son assignments are as follows: 
William G. Craig— 
NASPA ° 


Melvene D. Hardee— 
Student Health and Junior College 
SPW 
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Kathryn L. Hopwood— 

Religious Organizations 
Barbara A. Kirk— 

Counseling Center Directors 
Theda Hagenah— 

Foreign Students Associations 
Bernard R. Black— 

Financial Aids and Orientation 
E. Gordon Collister— 

Admissions Directors 
Christine Conaway— 

NADWC 
Charles L. Lewis— 

Publications and Housing Associa- 

tions 


Thomas Magoon— 
Placement 
Robert L. McCleery— 
Unions 
Margaret Ruth Smith— 
No assignment (because of 1962 
Program Chairmanship ) 
C. Gilbert Wrenn— 
Division 17, APA 
5. Program Changes, Chicago Meeting, 
1962. It was decided that there should 
be one Business Meeting only for the 
membership, which should be brief, 
well planned, and conducted between 
the luncheon and the Presidential 
Address. All committee reports 
should be written and distributed in 
condensed fashion. The Executive 
Council will schedule meetings the 
Friday night before the Convention, 
April 13, and continue to meet April 
14 and 15 as a working group. 
Motion: It was moved, seconded, 
and carried that the obligations of 
people who came early this year, 
even though the meeting was 
cancelled, should be honored at 
the rate of $16 a day. 


American Council on Education 
(ACE): There was a discussion of con- 
tinuance of membership in ACE. Annual 
dues of $200 permit attendance at annual 
meetings. Officers have not always been 
able to attend because of travel costs. 
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Continued membership in ACE was 
recommended. There was discussion of 
membership in the American Association 
of Higher Education and NEA. It was 
suggested that the President, Secretary, 
and Editor of the Journal obtain institu- 
tional memberships. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
American College Personnel Association 
5/12/60 — 4/30/61 


INCOME 

Balance 5/12/60 $ 7,177.51* 
Dues $4.882.00 

Assessments 4,395.00 

Hospitality Committee 14.85 

Journal 798.85 

Brochure 1.211.64 

Program 202.00 11,504.34 





Operating Income $18,681.85 


EXPENDITURES 


ACE Dues 200.00 
President 129.42 
Sec retary 80.00 
Treasurer 39.45 
Journal 4,128.90 
Program 1,280.44 
Membership 241.35 
Nominations 172.76 
Executive Council 48.00 
Brochure Series 577.32 
Contingency 182.70 
APGA Charges 256.28 7336.62 





$11,345.23 
1,532.36 


$12,877.59 


Balance 
Contingency Reserve Fund 
Total Cash on Hand 
Reserved Balances 
Journal 
Brochure Series 


690.1/ 

2,634.32 3,324.46 

Free Balance $ 9,553.13 
*Included $620.19 and $500.00 earmarked 
for Journal and Brochure. 


4 





Respectfully submitted, 
Theda Hagenah 
Treasurer 


~~ 
= 





Motion: It was moved by K. Hop- 
wood, seconded by T. Hagenzh, and 
carried that an ad hoc committee be 
appointed to look into membership 
requirements. 


The meeting was adjourned. 


ANNUAL BUDGET 
American College Personnel Association 











May 1, 1961 — APRIL 30, 1962 
as approved by Council on March 30, 1961) 
Amount Person 
Appropri- Authorized 
Item ated to Expend Funds 
ACE Dues $ 200.00 Treasurer 
President 500.00 President 
Secretary 80.00 Secretary 
Treasurer 250.00* Treasurer 
Journal 4,400.00 7 Editor 
Program 1,300.00 Chairman 
Membership 500.00 Chairman 
Nominations 400.00 # Chairman 
Executive Council Meeting 
Pre-Convention 4300.00 President 
Brochure Series 1,000.00 * Chairman 
Contingency 500.00 Budget Committee 
APGA Charges 300.00 Treasurer 
Council for Research 
on Education 50.00 Treasurer 
Total $9,780.00 





* Includes $200.00 for APGA bookkeeping 
service charge. 
# Includes $275. for APGA charge. 


By action of the Executive Council, April 
14, 1960, the balance remaining in the 
Journal subaccount at the end of the fiscal 
year will be carried over and credited to that 
subaccount in the following fiscal year. 
By action of the Executive Council, April 
14, 1960, the balance remaining in the 
Brochure Series subaccount at the end of 
the fiscal year will be carried over into the 
following fiscal year as a Brochure Publica- 
tion Reserve. 


June, 1961 
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Summary, Business Meetings Minutes 


American College Personnel Association 
Denver, Colorado 


Meeting of Monday, March 27 

Approximately a hundred people at- 
tended the business meeting which con- 
vened immediately after the luncheon. 
President Kathryn Hopwood presided. A 
motion was made and approved te dis- 
pense with the reading of the minutes of 
the previous year, these having been 
published in the June 1960 Journal of 
College Student Personnel. A brief report 
of the first Executive Council meeting of 
March 26, 1961, was given by M. Hardee, 
Secretary. 

Theda Hagenah, Treasurer, presented 
the Treasurer’s report, noting it as tenta- 
tive since the fiscal year does not end 
until April 30th. Other brief reports were 
Dennis Trueblood, 1961 
Program Chairman, and Eunice Hilton 
Freeland, Hospitality Chairman, who 
cited the good work of Helen Davis, 
graduate assistant, and of Mrs. Ann Bor- 
reson, supervisor of the ACPA room. 

Emerson Coyle, Membership Chair- 
man, reported 830 new members ap- 


presented by 


proved since the Philadelphia meeting in 
1960. A. Line Fisch has named 
co-chairman for membership for the com- 
ing year. Charles Lewis, Editor, Journal 
of College Student Personnel, commented 
on his working budget and credited Ber- 
nard Black with obtaining additional 
subscriptions for the Journal. Robert Cal- 
lis presented a brief report on the Mono- 
graph series, commenting on content of 
the initial and future issues. 

Special thanks were accorded Robert 
McCleery as APGA General Coordinator 
for the Denver meeting and Leslie Mar- 
tin as editor of the ACPA Manual. 

Question was raised in the audience 
concerning the continuation of the special 


been 
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dues assessment. It was pointed out that 
the APGA Constitution forbade the 
labeling of this special assessment as dues. 
Meeting adjourned. 

Meeting of Wednesday, March 29 


President Kathryn Hopwood presided 
at this meeting which was attended by 
approximately thirty persons. A brief re- 
port of the second meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council was presented by M. Hardee, 
Secretary. The following business was 
dispatched: 

President-elect Craig presented the 1962 
budget completed by the Budget Com- 
mittee. The special assessment of $2.00 
is slated to continue. The Budget is pre- 
sented in this section of the Journal. 

It was noted that the costs for service 
rendered by the APGA Headquarters 
Office was increasing but commensurately 
with increased services performed. 

Margaret Ruth Smith reported on plans 
for the 1962 Chicago program. Hope was 
expressed by several members that ACPA 
meetings might be centralized in one of 
the convention hotels. If this plan is ef- 
fected, the Journal of College Student 
Personnel will carry this information so 
that ACPA members can indicate their 
preference for this hotel on their housing 
applications. 

Catherine Northrup reported the work 
of the Inter-Association Coordinating 
Committee with the member groups— 
ACPA, NASPA, NAWDC, AACRAO. 
It was emphasized that this was not a 
Council which sets policy but rather that 
it works through study committees. The 
following are areas of current study: 


1. relationships with academic areas 
within institutions 


~ 
On 








2. relationships with research centers 
(report to be published by AACRAO 
and cross referenced in other jour- 
nals) 

3. relationships with accredting agen- 
cies, a study of questionnaires to be 
sent before the team visitations 

4. relationships with other professional 
organizations 


A 


. recommended professional training 
of student personnel workers (see P. 
Ewens report for Ex. Coun. 3rd 

meeting ) 


. relationships with national student 


~ 


organizations 
H. Riker commented on the need for 
ACPA to establish liaison with the Na- 
tional Federation of Business Officers, and 
their regional sub-groups. 
Charles McCracken was invited to at- 


tend the meeting to discuss activities of 


NSA in the light of some current prob- 
lems. Carl Grip, Chairman of the Ad- 
visory Committee of NSA, was asked to 
state his perception of NSA’s needs. 

At the conclusion of the meeting Presi- 
dent Hopwood handed to William Craig 
the presidential title with its incumbent 
responsibilities. Dr. Craig noted the im- 
mediate concerns of ACPA: 

1. Need to better inform ACPA’s rep- 

resentatives to APGA Delegate As 

sembly 

2. Need to provide expanded services 
to all members with possible initia- 
tion of regional workshops 

3. Need to study organizational phases 
of ACPA—with reference to con- 
stituent groups and to APGA 


4. Need to review NDEA action and | 


activities 
Meeting adjourned. 


Report, Annual Luncheon Meeting 
American College Personnel Association—Denver, Colorado 


Meeting of Monday, March 27 

President-elect William Craig presided 
at the luncheon. Seated at the head table 
were officers and members of the Execu- 
tive Council for 1960-61, including the 
Program Chairman; officers for 1961-62, 
past-president Robert Callis and Mrs. C. 
Gilbert Wrenn. A special table was desig- 
nated for invited guests and past presi- 
of ACPA follows: Special 
Guests: Richard Blackburn, National As- 
sociation of Student Union Officers; Bar- 
bara Catton, NAWDC; Terry Galvin 
(not present), IAWS; Charles Harrell, 
AACRAO; Carl Grip, NASPA; Helen 
Fisk, WPI; Harold Seashore, Division 17, 
APA; Forrest Moore, NAFSA; Richard 
Rettig, NSA; Dr. Samuel Fuenning, 
ACHA. Past Presidents: Catherine 
Northrup, Robert Kamm, Harold Pep- 
insky, Esther Lloyd-Jones, E. G. William- 
son, and W. W. Blaesser. 


dents as 
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Introduction of guests, 1960-61 officers, 
and past presidents was followed by an- 
nouncement of the 1961-62 officer elec- 
tions as well as elections of members-at- 
large of the Executive Council and Dele- 
gates to APGA Assembly. The elected 
officers, delegates, and appointments will 
be published in the Journal as appropriate 
throughout the year. 

A special citation of merit was pre- 
sented by President Hopwood to Robert 
Callis, signifying his service as 1959-60 
president of ACPA. The address of the 
luncheon was presented by President 
Kathryn Hopwood, its title: Who’s for 
the Ark? (See this address in another 
section of this issue.) Following President 
Hopwood’s address, the luncheon meet- 
ing concluded, conferees moving to the 
first business meeting of the Associa- 
tion. 


June, 1961 
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The United States National Student Association 
1960-1961 


Gordon Klopf and Richard Rettig* 


Delegates to the 13th National Student 
Congress of the United States National 
Student Association meeting at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in August, 1960, par- 
ticipated in a number of workshops on 
issues of importance to the student com- 
munity, developed the policy of USNSA 
for another year through the legislative 
process of the Congress, and elected of- 
ficers to serve for 1960-61. 

Elected to office were the following in- 
dividuals: President, Richard A. Rettig, 
who had been a Program Vice-President 
in 1959-60, graduate of the University of 
Washington; National Affairs Vice-Presi- 
dent, Timothy L. Jenkins, 1959-60 stu- 
dent body president at Howard Univer- 
sity, and a member of Phi Beta Kappa; 
International Affairs Vice - President, 
James C. Scott, a graduate of Williams 
College, a Phi Beta Kappa member, for- 
merly an overseas representativ e for 
USNSA in Burma and Paris; Program 
Vice-President (East) Donald R. Smith, 
a senior from the University of Texas; 
Program Vice-President (West), Dan L. 
Johnston, a graduate of Westmar Col- 
lege in Le Mars, Iowa. 

The 13th Congress revealed the increas- 
ed “politicism” of student activity 
throughout the country. The “sit-in” issue 
was the primary focus of discussion and 
debate. Specific were also 
passed on the student protest in San Fran- 
cisco against the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, the National De- 


resolutions 


- 


*Dr. Gordon Klopf is Associate Professor, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University and A.C.P.A. Liaison Repre- 
sentative to N.S.A. Mr. Richard Rettig is President, 
U.S.N.S.A. 
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Education Act, and the Peace 
Corps proposal. As a rationale for in- 
creased political activity, a basic policy 
declaration was adopted entitled “The 
Student and the Total Community.” 
The Program of USNSA during 1960- 
61 has been a broad one reflecting the 
diversity of needs within the national and 
international student community. Foreign 
student exchange, in several forms, has 
been a prominent feature of the interna- 
tional program. Thirty-five Algerian stu- 
dents are studying for their degrees at 
colleges and universities in the United 
States with scholarships secured by 
USNSA. The Foreign Student Leader- 
ship Project, under the direction of Don- 
ald Clifford and Matt Iverson, has again 
brought fifteen student leaders from Asia, 
Africa and Latin America to spend one 
year in American universities working 
closely with student governments and 
student organizations. The one-year aca- 


fense 


demic exchange with the Committee of 
Youth Organizations of the USSR has 
recently been negotiated. 

Much of the work of the International 
Commission has been devoted to the 
Peace Corps. Officers of USNSA initially 
encouraged the support of enabling legis- 
lation for the program as early as Febru- 
ary, 1961, and the National Student Con- 
gress indicated its endorsement in August, 
several months before President Kennedy 
raised the issue in the political campaign. 
The December meeting of the National 
Executive Committee recommended that 
the International Affairs Vice President 
attempt to arrange a conference for the 
Spring. This was done and 360 students 
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met in Washington, D. C. on March 29- 
31, to discuss the important problems and 
prospects raised by the Peace Corps. James 
Scott has been appointed to the nine 
member ad hoc committee of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education that will deal 
with curriculum needs created by the 
Peace Corps. He has also been appointed 
as a member of the Advisory Committee 
on the Peace Corps to President John 
Kennedy. 

On the national scene, human relations 
and civil rights have been prominent as 
major concerns of students and of the 
Association. Efforts are now under way to 
establish a summer seminar on intercol- 
legiate human relations. A major goal will 
be how students might work to change 
personnel discriminatory practices. 

The “sit-ins” which swept the South 
last Spring have continued this year. Very 
little news has come from southern bu- 
reaus of the wire services, with the excep- 
tion of stories involving violence. This 
makes it difficult for students throughout 
the country to learn actual developments in 
the South. To offset this lack of informa- 
tion, USNSA has published a weekly 
newsletter of “sit-in” developments, made 
possible by a $2,500 grant from the Kap- 
lan Fund of New York City. 

The Southern Student Human Rela- 
tions Project, financed by the Ficld Foun- 
dation grant, is now in its second year 
of operation. This project aims to bring 
together the student leadership of both 
races in the South to discuss the segrega- 
tion-integration problem. 

The congressional scene has held inter- 
est for the Association this year because 
of the federal scholarship program pro- 
posed by President Kennedy and because 
the National Defense Education Act will 
come up for renewal shortly. Tim Jen- 
kins has testified before the subcommittee 
of the House of Representatives Commit- 
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tee on Education and Labor in favor of 
the scholarship program. USNSA will 
again support legislation to repeal the 
disclaimer affidavit and loyalty oath pro- 
visions of the NDEA. 

USNSA is presently doing preliminary 
research intended to lead to a longer 
study on the subject of procedural safe- 
guards for student academic freedoms. 
One of the most encouraging signs in this 
regard is the formation by the American 
Association of University Professors of 
Committees on Faculty Responsibility 
for Student Academic Freedoms. USNSA 
has maintained close liaison with the 
AAUP with this program. The recent 
step taken by the National Association of 
Student Personnel Administrators to con- 
duct a study of student expression on 
social issues under the direction of Dr. 
E. G. Williamson, Dean of Students at 
the University of Minnesota, is one with 
which USNSA intends to 
closely. 


coope rate 


The major issue facing the Association 
as the officers prepare for the Congress at 
Madison this August, is the manner in 
which a reconciliation can best be effected 
which unites the two different directions 
within the student community: the first 
is to promote social action as the primary 
responsibility of student government and 
student organizations, the second is to 
devote time and energy to those projects 
designed to improve the education of col- 
leg and university students through stu- 
dent participation in the life of the college 
or university. 

The year has had its share of the con- 
tinuous problems of relationships with 
regions and campuses, finances, and pro- 
gram direction and follow-through. The 
students and faculty working with the 
Association believe deeply in its purposes 
and goals and strive to work toward out- 
comes which serve these goals. 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 


3ERNARD R. BLACK, Ohio University 
GORDON COLLISTER, University of Kansas 
IRISTINE CONAWAY, Ohio State University 


Term Expires 


HARLES A. LEWIS, University of North Dakota 


THOMAS M. MAGOON, University of Maryland 

OBERT L. McCLEERY, Denver University 

MARGARET RUTH SMITH, Wayne Strate Univ 
GILBERT WRENN, University of Minnesota 
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COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN — 1960-61 


EMERSON COYLE, Brooklyn Colleg: 


ns: KATHRYN L. HOPWOOD, Hunter 


May 1 of — 
1962 
1963 
1962 
1963 
1962 
1963 
1963 
1962 


and A. LINC FISCH, University 


College 


MELVENE HARDEE, Florida Stare Universit 


MARGARET RUTH SMITH, Wayne Strat 


University 


CHARLES L. LEWIS, University of North Dakota 
ROBERT CALLIS, University of Missouri 
H RUTH McCARN, University of Chicag: 
3 MARGARET RUTH SMITH, Wayne Strate University 
irci GEORGE L. MARX, University of Maryland 





ACPA REPRESENTATIVES, INTER-ASSOCIATION COORDINATING COMMITTEE 


KATHRYN HOPWOOD, (Chairman 1962), Hut 


LAWRENCE RIGGS, Member, Executive Counci 
Cc. GILBERT WRENN. University of Minnesota 


A 


ps with Academic Deans and Administra 


MARCIA EDWARDS, University of Min 
fessional Preparation and Education of Student 
W. PRICE EWENS, Oklahoma State Us 


nter College 
CATHERINE NORTHRUP, Past-President, Washington State University 


DePauw University 


itive Officers— 


nesota 


Personnel Workers— 


versity 


Re ships with Research Centers for Higher Education— 
DONALD W. ROBINSON, U. S. Office of Education 
Evaluation Procedures of Regional Accrediting Ag 


ncies with Reference to Student 


Services JAMES F. PENNEY, Boston University Junior College 





COMMISSION ON STUDENT PERSONNEL MONOGRAPHS 


ROBERT CALLIS, University of Missouri 
SAMUEL BASKIN, Antioch College 

DONALD HOYT, Kansas State University 

FRED C. PROFF, University of Illinois, 
EDWARD C. ROEBER, University of Michigan 
MARGARET R. SMITH, Wayne State University 
E. G. WILLIAMSON, University of Minnesota 
THOMAS M. MAGOON, University of Minnesota 


Term Expires 
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